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We have to record this week three notable 

events: the Prime Minister’s unconditional 
invitation of Sinn Fein to a round-table conference, 
the settlement of the coal dispute, and the wages 
compromise which has averted the threatened stoppage 
of the whole of the engineering industry. The terms 
of the coal settlement are not materially different from 
those which were so decisively rejected on a ballot 
vote only a week or two ago. But the men’s power of 
resistance had come to an end. For weeks past they 
have been living largely on credit allowed them by 
Co-operative Societies and private traders; but last 
week it became obvious that the supply of credit was 
running dry. The wholesalers and the banks, both 
private and Co-operative, had refused or restricted 
further credit to the local retailers, who in turn were 
obliged to refuse it to their customers; the dispute 
therefore had to be ended. There are obviously some 
instructive lessons to be drawn concerning the forces 
which govern the success of industrial action in national 
disputes. 


ea of peace seem at last to be in the ascendant. 


* as * 


Whether the settlement will actually work remains 
to be seen. Nobody, of course, supposes that it will 
be really lasting, but in view of the impossibility of 
another struggle in the near future it may suffice to 
take an exhausted industry over a difficult period. 
There is no doubt whatever that if decontrol had not 
suddenly been sprung upon the industry last March a 
far more satisfactory and durable settlement could 
have been secured without any conflict or stoppage at 
all, and the losses, running into scores of millions, 





which the country has suffered would have been pre- 
vented. We are paying very heavily for the privilege 
of having such a Government as the present. The 
engineering settlement is far more satisfactory. By 
the time the results of the ballot—showing an over- 
whelming rejection of the employers’ ultimatum—were 
known, the coal strike had ended and with it most of 
the attractions of a lock-out. Accordingly a fresh 
conference between the Unions and the employers was 
arranged at once, and the latter modified their proposals 
to such an extent that agreement was reached the same 
evening. Apart from a hypothetical reduction which 
is to be discussed in three months’ time, the terms of 
the settlement are substantially identical with those 
which the men had offered to accept several weeks ago. 
Obviously this means that the employers are now anxious 
to keep their works open; and if that is true of other 
trades, as to a large extent no doubt it is, the prospects 
of industrial peace are brighter than they have been 
for a very long time. 
7 * . 


The first trick in the new Anatolian gamble has 
fallen to the Turks. The Greek forces have evacuated 
Ismid, at the extreme eastern end of the Sea of Marmora, 
and about sixty miles from Constantinople. Ismid has 
been burned, and hordes of refugees, consisting largely, 
we are told, of Armenians and “ neutral Turks ” (what- 
ever they may be), have poured into Constantinople. 
Constantinople itself is now uncovered. No one knows 
whether Kemal intends to advance on it ; if he does, the 
European troops and warships will be involved in a 
bloody conflict, which must inevitably worsen the 
difficulties of a settlement with Turkey. Meanwhile 
complications are increasing at Angora, where differences 
have developed between the genuine Nationalists and 
the “‘ Russianisers,”” the adherents of Enver and the 
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Committee of Union and Progress. The pregise value 
to be attached to Bolshevik influence is not easy to 
estimate, but it is certainly far from being a negligible 
quantity. The triple alliance between Turkey, Russia 
and Afghanistan, against the Western Powers, has an 
ugly look, and may become ugly in fact, if the present 
drift goes on. The Allies have only two courses open 
to them. Either they must be prepared to throw their 
whole force against the Turks and crush them and hold 
them down, or they must concede their main claims. 
The first course has only to be mentioned to be dis- 
missed as impracticable; neither the British people, 
nor the French, nor the Italians would stand a war 
@ outrance against Turkey. The second course means 
the collapse of the Greek house of cards. So much the 
better for Greece, and for all of us; she had better 
abandon her dreams at once and peacefully, rather than 
drag out a ruinous struggle to its hopeless end. We see 
that Mr. Pember Reeves, in a letter to the Times, is 
again urging us to put all our money on the Greeks. 
There is, fortunately, very little chance of our plunging 
to that extent. But there is still too much disposition 
to do the next worst thing, which is to put half-a-crown 
on Turkey and half-a-crown on Greece, and hope that 
both horses will win. 
* . * 


At the International Chamber of Commerce on 
Tuesday an extremely important discussion took place 
on the question of the deflation of currencies and the 
stabilising of the exchanges. Professor Cassel, of Sweden, 
an economist of world-wide reputation, maintained that 
deflation ought to stop. He did not go quite as far 
as M. Mylius (Italy), who urged that countries with 
appreciated currencies should deliberately increase the 
amount of their paper money, but he maintained that 
further deflation would postpone for years the stabilisa- 
tion of the exchanges and, by increasing the value of 
money (and therefore the wealth of every creditor and 
the debts of every debtor), would make the burden of 
State debts so crushing that productive work could 
not be carried on. Sir Felix Schuster, representing the 
British Bankers’ Association, replied on the most 
orthodox lines, maintaining that complete deflation was 
the ideal at which every country should aim and at 
which this country would certainly aim until the pre-war 
gold standard was attained! It is impossible to discuss 
the merits of the two points of view in the course of 
a brief comment, but considering the almost infinite 
importance of the whole problem and the growing 
number of economists who are coming to share the 
opinion expressed by Professor Cassel, it is certainly 
to be hoped that the ultra-conservative representatives 
of the pre-war principles of British banking are not 
going to be allowed to have everything their own way. 
Professor Cassel may be right or wrong—though in 
the main we believe he is right—but at any rate he 
recognises that something has happened since 1914. 


* * * 


The League of Nations is still fighting for its soul 
against the devils of the old diplomacy. At its recent 
meeting, at Geneva, the Council has brought the Aaland 
Islands dispute to a satisfactory conclusion, and it has, 
we are glad to see, decided to stop the manufacture of 
munitions in Danzig. In the struggle between Poland 


and Lithuania, it is making desperate efforts after a 
fair compromise. On the Albanian question, however, 
it has succumbed to Satan. The settling of the frontiers 
of Albania is a matter of urgency. At present large 
slices of Albanian territory are occupied by the Greeks 
and the Jugo-Slavs. The Greek and Serbian spokesmen 
advance various juridical arguments in support of 
their respective claims ; Albania, with her back against 
the wall, demands the verdict of the League of Nations. 
The Council of the League, however, has refused to 
deal with the matter, and insists that the decision must 
be made by the Conference of Ambassadors, which, as 
everybody knows, is the Supreme Council writ small. 
Mr. Fisher, as the representative of the British Govern- 
ment, was, of course, active on behalf of the “ old 
gang’s ”’ privileges, as also was the French representative. 
Albania’s only hope of a fair judgment lies now in the 
Assembly of the League, to which she has appealed. 
It is a case of capital importance for the League as well 
as for Albania. The intense nationalism of a medley 
of States is, no doubt, a vexation and a danger in the 
new Europe. But the way to deal with it is not to 
ignore it or to flout it in the small States, while fostering 
and aggrandising it in the larger. We ought to recog- 
nise what is good in it, to concede to it what must be 
conceded, and to work patiently and openly at leavening 
it with a more generous spirit, which may presently 
make for federalism. To leave a truncated Albania, 
pinched between Greeks and Jugo-Slavs, will be a certain 
way of adding to the unrest of the unrestful Balkans. 
It will also be a heavy buffet for the League of Nations. 


* *x * 


The tragi-comic process of getting out of the technical 
state of war has this week been carried a stage further 
in Washington. The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having adopted different resolutions for 
declaring peace, have now, through their “ conferees,” 
agreed upon a compromise formula; so that there 
remains very little excuse for the President to delay 
his proclamation any longer. The inside history of 
this business provides a curious revelation of American 
politics. In view of Mr. Harding’s election pledges, 
Senator Knox naturally expected that his peace resolu- 
tion would at once go through; but the President and 
Mr. Hughes objected to certain clauses binding the 
United States to a specified line in foreign policy. 
These were omitted in the form adopted by the Senate. 
Even then, however, the House insisted upon having 
its own form of words and debating the motion, instead 
of merely endorsing the Senate’s decision. The Senate, 
already smarting under Mr. Harding’s reminder that 
foreign affairs were the President’s special domain, 
and anticipating on its own account a conflict with the 
Executive, resented the independent action of the 
House, which it regarded as unconstitutional. Never- 
theless, peace by resolution is the Congress plan, and 
an agreement between the Houses is assured. But 
this does not get the President and the Secretary of 
State out of their dilemma. They have still to dis- 
cover a way of establishing American rights under the 
Peace without reviving in Congress the bitter fight 
over the Treaty which the Republican majority con- 
tinues to regard as the embodiment of the Wilsonian 
policy that has been condemned by the electorate. 
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The “ Anti-Wasters" have now pretty successfully 
solved the problem of “houses for heroes.” It has 
been discovered that the heroes do not really want the 
houses after all! The original official estimate of the 
country’s needs was 500,000 houses. This was later 
raised to 800,000 ; now it is reduced to 800,000. And 
what are the prospects of our even getting anythin 
like 300,000? The regional Housing Commissioners 
establishments are being closed ; contracts for building 
are to be revoked ; the building subsidy is to come to 
an end in July, 1922. By that date, as Councillor 
Simon, the Chairman of the Manchester Housing 
Committee, observed the other day, the work of housing 
will practically be only * ca begun. Mr. Simon went 
on to give some very illuminating statistics. At the 
end of the war, he said, Manchester needed 17,000 
houses to meet the actual shortage, and if the slums 
were cleared, it would need another 50,000 besides. 
Actually 800 houses had been built, and 2,000 begun ; 
by November of next year he did not believe they 
would have completed more than 2,500. Yet even to 
meet the regular increase of population, Manchester 
required 1,500 new houses a year—or 6,000 for the 
ears 1918 to 1922. Manchester, therefore, may expect 
by the end of next year to be worse off by 3,500 houses 
than it was atthe Armistice ! We commend thisinforma- 
tion, and the similar information which can be furnished 
by Local Authorities up and down the country, to the 
notice of the Minister of Health. And we congratulate 
the rich men at Westminster on their skilful efforts to 
rove that overcrowding and hovels are the natural 
ot of the poor. We shall see at the next General 

Election how satisfactorily they have proved it. 


* * * 


Agreements providing for reduced wages have now 
been reached in a number of industries, including 
cotton and other textiles, building, shipbuilding, sea- 
faring, gas, and the light metal trades, as well as the 
coal mines. But there are still a considerable number 
of disputes unsettled. Apart from the engineering 
crisis, difficult negotiations are in progress in the water- 
side industry, the commercial road transport industry, 
the printing trades, and a number of other cases. There 
is also the unsettled claim of the farmers, which is now 
before the Agricultural Wages Board, for a reduction 
of the labourers’ wage to a national minimum of 40s. a 
week. In the waterside industry, although nothing 
has yet been done to give effect to the recommendations 
in favour of decasualisation and “‘ maintenance ” made 
by Lord Shaw’s Court of Enquiry last year, the port 
employers are demanding a reduction of 4s. in the 
present daily minimum wage of 16s. The road trans- 
port employers, who refused any form of national 
settlement when prices were rising, have now overcome 
their objection to a national system, which they previously 
stated to be impossible, and are demanding a national 
reduction in wage rates. If and when these disputes 
are settled, there will probably be a lull in the great 
wage war, for most of the big industries which have 
not at present become involved have sliding scale 
systems under which automatic variations are made. 
The existence of such methods of adjusting wages is 
not, however, enough to ensure immunity, for railway 
decontrol in August is practically certain to be followed 
by demands for big reductions on the part of the 
companies. It looks at present as if the general effect 
of recent and present wage movements would be a 
reduction in rates averaging about 10s. a week for all 

es of workers. 


* * * 
The Unemployment Insurance Bill its Third 


Reading in the House of Commons this week. A few 
Small administrative improvements were accepted by 


dealing, has still to be convinced that the olive branch 
is proffered in earnest and not as an excuse to justify 
a more drastic use of the bludgeon. There are Repub- 
licans whom even a sign from heaven would not persuade 
that Great Britain might be trusted to act fairly towards 
Ireland. But the men whose opinions count in the 
movement are not of this type. The majority of the 
leaders, including the most prominent of the activists 
upon whose head the Government have set a price, are 
honestly anxious for a reasonable settlement, and are 
ready to make substantial compromises to obtain it. 


members of Dail Eireann but amongst the heads of the 
I.R.A., that the new proposal is an advance along the 
right line. At the same time, they are not satisfied 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s real object in calling a confer- 
ence is to bridge, if possible, the gulf between North 
and South. Republicans argue that he may use the 
opportunity to drive in new wedges in the hope of 
throwing responsibility on the impossible Irish for his 
own failure as a constructive statesman. This may be a 
base libel on the Prime Minister, but the feeling exists 
and is, indeed, one of the main factors in the situation. 
And the followers of Sir James Craig are no less suspicious 
than the adherents of Mr. De v 

different reason. If Republicans fear that Mr. Lloyd 
George may seek to play off Ulster against Ireland, 
the Ulstermen protest that a plot is being hatched to 
placate Sinn Fein by “ flinging them to the wolves.” 
It is possible that the best solvent for these suspicions 
woul } 
Dublin such as Mr. De Valera has suggested. But if 
Mr. De Valera has done the right thing, he has done it 
in the wrong way. The terms of his invitation to the 
Ulster Prime Minister are so phrased as to inflame 


the Government, but substantially the Bill left the 
Commons unchanged. Contributions are up and bene- 
fits down to 15s. a week for men. As a rule, the 
Opposition, which polled an unusually high vote against 
the Third Reading, was merely voted down without 
much argument; but, when Dr. Macnamara did 
condescend to argue, the situation was hardly improved. 
A perpetual grievance, ever since the system of unem- 
ployment insurance was first introduced, has been the 
disqualification from receipt of benefit of many workers 
who are thrown out of employment by a dispute to 
which they are in no sense parties. Thus if the skilled 
men in a factory go on strike or are locked-out, the 
unskilled, even if they have no grievance or concern 
in the dispute, are deprived of benefits for which they 
have been called upon to contribute. Dr. Macnamara 
could not defend this position, but he pleaded that the 
employers and Trade Unions had failed to draft an 
agreed clause removing the hardship, and that the 
Government draftsmen had also given up the task as 
impossible. The weak feature of this argument is that 
it has done service to Government spokesmen ever 
since the insurance system was introduced ten years 
ago, What are we to think of a Department which 
has for ten years admitted an obvious grievance, and is 
still unable to think out a legal formula for its redress ? 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It would be folly 
to disguise the fact that though Ireland desires nothing 
more ardently than peace, the average Irishman ho 
rather than expects that Mr. Lloyd Seeuas's invitation 
to Mr. De Valera and Sir James Craig will provide a 
way out of a situation which by universal admission is 
intolerable. In Great Britain it is taken for granted 
that the Cabinet has dropped the plan of imposing a 
settlement by violence because the Georgian olive branch 
followed the brandishing of the Birkenhead bludgeon. 
Ireland, suspicious with good reason of Coalition double- 


x * * 
There is a general recognition, not only amongst 


alera, though for a 


be a preliminary conference of Irish parties in 
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Orange prejudices and complicate the difficulties which 
hamper Sir James Craig in his efforts to bring about a 
better understanding between North and South. It 
would be not only a disaster, but a crime, if the chances 
of peace were to be wrecked by insistence on points of 


punctilio. 
a * * 


Poxrricat CORRESPONDENT writes :—If in the first shock 
of surprise caused by the Prime Minister’s letter to De 
Valera too much was made of the tactical cleverness of 

the move—a fault in hero-worship to which the Downing Street 
claque is at all times rather prone—I am afraid it must be remem- 
bered on the other side that, without some such argument to 
stiffen the appeal to statesmanship, the assent of the Cabinet to 
the new policy might either have been withheld or given only 
by a sectional vote. Such manipulations are inseparable from the 
present system, and are observable in every form of peace enter- 
prise to which Ministers have set their hands. Behind each 
overture of the kind there must lurk the alternative of redoubled 
force. Not only so, but in some instances (as probably in this) 
a certain section of the Cabinet has to be duped beforehand into 
a belief that it is somebody else who is being duped. 
* * * 

Risky as such peace methods must be, I cannot doubt that Mr. 
Lloyd George would welcome a way out of the alternative course 
to which he has committed himself in the event of the Irish war 
going on. To begin with, such a policy must involve an anti- 
Irish election, a contingency from which, in view of its certain 
consequences to the future of the two countries, to say nothing of 
its wider international reactions, the most desperate electioneerer 
must shrink. As the Prime Minister recognises, however, an 
election of that kind would be an unavoidable prelude to the 
reconquest of Ireland, the military plans now in contemplation 
being based on the hypothesis that a period of from three to 
four years would be required to carry the work through. More- 
over, as that is a soldiers’ estimate, it is of course subject to 
extension. In other words, even assuming the subjugation policy 
to have passed the test of the next election and then to have 
become fully launched at the cost of lasting odium to its authors, 
it is already discounted as politically impracticable. 

* * . 

Meanwhile rumour—some of it so plainly stamped with the 
source of origin as to be in the nature of King’s evidence—con- 
tinues to represent the Cabinet as an but a happy family. 
I am told, for instance, that Lord Birkenhead’s bellicose speech 
in the recent Irish debate came as an entire surprise to the general 
body of his colleagues, though probably enough it had been 
considered in advance by the inner junta. Here and there one 
catches glimpses of a master influence in the gossip-sproutings 
of the hour, as in an artful hint in one quarter that Mr. Chamber- 
lain would do well not to forget Mr. Bonar Law, a whisper some- 
where else that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s shoes will soon 
be fitting Mr. Churchill, or a new detail elsewhere bearing on the 
latest progress of the Wee Free rapprochment. Has there, I 
wonder, been a single occasion during the last few years on 
which Mr. Lloyd George, when at variance with his Unionist 
colleagues, has not hoisted alluring signals to the Opposition 
benches ? . “ . 


If Mr. Churchill, as rumour says, has been soothed by a pro- 
mise of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer when the post next 
becomes vacant, I presume he intends to qualify for the appoint- 
ment by formally renouncing his nominal Liberalism. Under 
the Lloyd George regime the Chancellorship has been a Unionist 
preserve, and so it will certainly continue to be as long as the 
Unionists remain in their present temper. They have now, I 
am told, marked down Mr. Fisher as the subject of their next 
man-hunt, possibly in despair at the regularity with which that 
Minister’s reported resignations fail to materialise. 

+ * * 

I see Viscount Grey is now named (I believe with some backing) 
as Mr. Asquith’s destined successor, or supplanter, in the Liberal 
leadership, or, rather, in the leadership of a new Coalition which 
is to comprise Labour, the Independent Liberals and Lord Robert 
Cecil. If Lord Grey were still Sir Edward Grey and had Mr. 
Asquith’s blessing—which he himself, I fancy, would consider 
an essential preliminary—the plan might work as a means at 
least of reconciling the Cecils to their new political environment. 
For any other purpose I fail to see what advantage is offered 
by the suggestion. A peer-Premier would be even more remote 
from the centre of political life than our present Premier-President. 


THE “FACT” OF PARTITION 


S we write nothing is certain as to what will 
A come of the proposal for a Conference with 
the Sinn Fein leaders. On the face of it 
Mr. de Valera has made a foolish blunder in not having 
accepted immediately and unconditionally the Prime 
Minister’s unconditional invitation; and the manner 
of his evasion was a worse blunder still. He has not, 
however, closed the door to acceptance, and one may 
still reasonably hope that it will not be closed, and 
that within a week or so we shall see the “ President 
of the Irish Republic” in London. It is a peculiarity 
of the Sinn Fein movement—one of the best organised 
and most determined national movements that the 
world has ever seen—that it has thrown up no leader 
of outstanding intellectual distinction or moral 
authority. It is a purely popular movement, which 
appears to lead itself; which, indeed, certainly does 
lead itself, for great popular movements cannot be 
led anonymously, and if Sinn Fein had a leader we 
should all know his name. Mr. de Valera is the 
figurehead of the “‘ Republic” and the acknowledged 
spokesman of Dail Eireann, but, manifestly, he possesses 
nothing that can be called authority amongst his 
followers. And very much the same may be said of 
Mr. Arthur Griffiths. As for Mr. Michael Collins, 
he may or may not be the supreme director of the 
activities of the Irish Republican Army, but even 
his is not a name to conjure with in a political sense. 
Ireland to-day has no Parnell, no one who can direct 
as well as ride the storm of national passion. That 
fact has to be remembered when we are inclined to 
condemn Mr. de Valera for any failure of statesmanship. 
His position is very like that of some Labour leaders 
in this country. He is not a plenipotentiary, and he 
cannot exercise that freedom of judgment and decision 
which is only enjoyed by statesmen of independent 
character and great personal influence. Mr. de Valera 
is a Litvinoff, not a Lenin; an Austen Chamberlain, 
not a Lloyd George; and he has not even a Lenin or 
a Lloyd George from whom to seek instructions. He 
has to feel his way step by step, with the cramping 
knowledge that, if he were to disappear to-morrow, 
he would scarcely be more missed by his followers 
than would any “ Brigadier” in the Irish Republican 
Army. For a man in that position many allowances 
must be made. 

But even if Mr. de Valera had possessed the authority 
and the political ability of a Parnell, the decision 
which he had to make this week would have been no 
easy one. How can he be sure that Mr. Lloyd George's 
invitation is a bona fide attempt to bring about peace 
between England and Ireland, and not a mere dodge 
intended to weaken by false hopes the moral of the 
Republican forces? On the plain record of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government any man who trusted its pro- 
fessions, or even its explicit promises—without having 
the power to enforce performance—would be a fool. 
Moreover, what are its professions? On the very 
day last week on which the King delivered his 
admirably conciliatory speech in Belfast, the Lord 
Chancellor delivered a speech in the House of Lords 
which was diametrically opposed to it, not only in tone 
but in substance. To which voice is Mr. de Valera 
to listen? Both purported to be the voice of the 
British Government. Mr. Chamberlain stated in the 
House of Commons that the Government “ accepted 


full responsibility ” for the King’s speech, and pre 
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sumably it was drafted in Downing Street. But the 
Lord Chancellor declared that he was expressing the 
“deliberate judgment” of his colleagues, and his 
speech was much more specific than that of the King. 
Its main points were that more force was about to 
be employed in Ireland, that the Government stood by 
the provisions of the 1920 Home Rule Act, and that it 
could not consider any proposal to grant Ireland even 
fiscal autonomy. In other words, Lord Birkenhead 
deliberately excluded the only bases upon which 
negotiations between Sinn Fein and England and 
Ulster could possibly take place. If his speech is to 
stand, it is obvious that Sinn Fein has nothing to gain 
and very much to lose by allowing its representatives 
to come to London at all. 
~ From the Sinn Fein point of view the position of 
Ireland is very closely analogous to that of Great Britain 
vis-a-vis Germany in 1917 and 1918. We were in the 
throes then of a very desperate struggle and we dared not 
open negotiations. We treated Germany’s “peace talk” 
as a mere move in the game of war—which it probably 
was at that time—and we were afraid of weakening 
our own fighting spirit by entertaining the hopes which 
any appearance of negotiation was calculated to arouse. 
That is precisely the position of the I.R.A. to-day, 
except that it is up against a much more difficult and 
desperate proposition than we were in 1917. The 
moral of Sinn Fein is at this moment keyed up to an 
extraordinary tension, and its leaders dare not allow 
the tension to be relaxed. That is the way of war. 
It is suicidal to talk of peace until you are sure that 
there is a real possibility of peace; and the Sinn Fein 
leaders—justifiably—are not sure of anything of the 
kind. Indeed, if the Lord Chancellor's speech is to 
be taken literally, and as an accurate expression of the 
attitude of the British Government, then they may 
well be sure that there is no possibility of peace at all. 
Nevertheless, we fervently hope that Mr. de Valera 
will eventually decide to accept the invitation and 
come to London to talk. There may from his point 
of view be a risk, but it is a risk which he ought to take. 
The Lord Chancellor’s speeches, however fully they 
may have been “ authorised ” by the Cabinet, need not 
be taken to represent the unalterable resolves of any- 
body. The present Government has no unalterable 
resolves, and most of its members have given plenty of 
proof of their willingness to be thrown over at any 
moment; indeed, more than that, to throw themselves 
over. Lord Birkenhead will eat his words without the 
smallest prospect of indigestion. If only the Irish 
had attended the present Parliament, they would know 
that. Moreover, there is no reason to doubt that, 
the Ulster Parliament having been established, the 
Prime Minister really does desire an Irish settlement 
before the next General Election ; it is almost a neces- 
sity, and we may safely assume that there is scarcely 
any price he would not pay to secure it. Southern 
Ireland cannot have a Republic, but short of that it 
can have—pace the Lord Chancellor—almost anything 
it likes. And Mr. de Valera will put himself unneces- 
sarily and hopelessly in the wrong, if he fails to come 
and ask for what he wants. Ireland can have Dominion 
Home Rule—which is “ independence.” Probably it 
can get it from this Government, but, if not, it will 
almost certainly get it from the next. The policy of 
martial law and “ reprisals” is played out. It cannot 
be maintained. There may be a temporary intensifica- 
tion of the campaign, but it will only be the flash that 
precedes extinction. It might have succeeded ; , there 





was a prospect at one moment that it would succeed ; 
but everyone knows now that it has failed, and that on 
grounds of Might as well as Right Southern Ireland 
has established its title to self-determination. 

The only real problem that remains is that of the 
relations between the North and the South; and that 
is an Irish problem, not an English problem. So far 
the Sinn Feiners, like the Nationalists, have refused 
to recognise this. Their ideal is a united Ireland under 
a single Parliament, and they appear still to think 
that it is our duty to realise it for them. It is a very 
proper ideal, but unless they can realise it for them- 
selves it will never be realised at all. It may be that 
in a historical sense we (the English) are responsible 
for the division; but, even if that be so, it is quite 
certain that we neither can, nor shall, ever attempt to 
use force to obliterate it. Of that question we can 
only wash our hands. “ Partition” is no longer a 
a policy, but a fact; and the continued refusal of Sinn 
Fein to recognise it as a fact is the most serious of the 
remaining obstacles to a settlement—assuming the 
Government’s desire for a settlement. We can give 
Ireland independence, but we cannot give her unity. 
Mr. de Valera’s claim—implicit in his answer to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s invitation—to represent the whole of 
Ireland, minority as well as majority, is manifestly 
and ludicrously inadmissible. When he has achieved 
an understanding with Ulster he may be able to speak 
for Ireland ; meanwhile, he can speak only for Leinster, 
Connaught and Munster, and any pretensions which 
go beyond that will help him neither in practice nor 
in the eyes of the world. Ireland is now not one nation, 
but two; and so it will remain until the South has 
learned that it must come to terms with the North 
without outside help. Mr. de Valera must have known 
that it was nearly impossible, at this moment, for Sir 
James Craig to accept his invitation to a “ preliminary 
conference” in Dublin; and the fact, therefore, that he 
should have issued such an invitation makes it very 
difficult to take a sanguine view of the prospects of 
any negotiations which may take place just now either 
in Dublin or in London. Nevertheless any negotiations 
are better than none, since, even if they are wholly 
unsuccessful, they cannot fail to elucidate the position 
and hasten the moment when both sides will be willing 
to face the facts in a reasonable spirit. At all events, if 
Mr. de Valera should finally refuse to come to London— 
whatever the risks involved—he will have put himself, 
and Sinn Fein, in a very impossible position. 


A SILLY PERSECUTION 


HE Lord Mayor of London has now “ done 
his bit ” against Bolshevism, and respectable 
citizens of Upper Tooting and Belgravia 
may sleep a little more securely in their 

beds. After a trial protracted over seven weeks, for 
two of which he has been in prison, Albert Samuel 
Inkpin, secretary of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, has been convicted of the publication of 
seditious literature. The terrible documents included 
the “ Theses of the Communist International,” “ The 
German Spartacists” and “The Communist Inter- 
national,” and Inkpin received a substantial sentence 
in respect of each; but as these sentences are to run 
concurrently, the malefactor will only have to serve 
six months with hard labour, besides paying a trifle 
of 50 guineas in costs. The printers were fined a 
couple of hundred pounds, and their London manager 
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£80. So the a of the law is vindicated in the 
City of London—and so common sense is mocked. 
We hold no brief for Mr. Inkpin or the peculiar 
views of the Communist Party; nor do we propose to 
discuss the details of the case or the severity of the 
sentences. What we desire to call attention to is the 
case of the authorities themselves. This particular 
trial is only the latest incident in a long series of petty 
persecutions which are being carried on up and down 
the land. And it reveals, we do not hesitate to say, 


_ @ degree of cowardice and stupidity in our ruling 


classes that is almost incredible. What good is being 
achieved by this army of policemen and spies and 
lawyers, and the sheep in lions’ skins who direct them ? 
Persecution, as we all know, is in principle an admirable 
thing, and history offers us numerous examples of its 
successful application. The Albigenses in the early 
thirteenth century, for instance, were most satis- 
factorily burned and tortured and massacred out of 
existence in Provence. Lollards and Hussites, and 
Anabaptists and Levellers, and hosts of other pestilent 
fellows, were equally well dealt with. Everyone 
applauds the energy with which our forefathers broke 
their heretics on the wheel. But we are breaking a 
butterfly on a wheel. It is simply ludicrous to suppose 
that the Communist Party of Great Britain threatens 
the foundations of the State. The vast mass of the 
people has barely heard of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, which might have gone on for years in 
the most profound obscurity but for the clamour 
set up by “stunt” journalists and a handful of 
frightened rs and other old women in trousers. 
The authorities, however, have pricked up their ears 
at the clamour, and decided on this policy of repression. 
The result is exactly what might have been expected. 
They are making martyrs, and giving the Communist 
Party an advertisement such as it could never have 
hoped for. Our Bourbons have learned nothing, it 
seems, and forgotten nothing from Russia, though the 
facts stare them in the face. The imbecile campaigns 
of ourselves and other European countries against 
the Soviet Government did more than anything else to 
cement the Soviet power, and it is only since we have 
left Russia alone that the Bolshevik regime has begun 
to crumble. And now, too, some of the effects of the 
Bolsheviks’ own ill-advised persecutions are becoming 
apparent. They set out with great determination to 
suppress the Christians; and to-day the Christians 
are filling the churches to overflowing. 

In effect, our rulers have misread their history from 
the earliest times to the present moment. Persecution, 
excellent though it be in principle, is always a risky 
method, which may seeall on the persecutor’s own 
head, and result in his multiplying the heresy that 
he intended to destroy. The great persecutors have 
realised that, and have always aimed at minimising 
the risk by taking no half measures. But we are not 
robust enough. We have, no doubt, a few choice 
spirits who sigh for a Pope Innocent to launch an 
Albigensian Crusade, who wish that the Lord Mayor 
might deal with Mr. Inkpin as the Bishop of Munster 
dealt with John of Leyden, by pinching him to death 
with red-hot tongs; and A ones general political 
philosophy is summed up in the phrase of Mr. Gould’s 
Lady Adela—* We want men who will govern; and 
when I say govern, I mean shoot!” Most of our 
anti-Bolshevik fanatics, however, walk more delicately, 
and some appear even to take credit for a feebleness 
which masks itself as leniency. We gather, for 
example, that the Lord Mayor, in awarding six months’ 
hard Sone to Mr. Inkpin, observed that in Moscow 
he might have lost his life for a lighter offence. In 
any event, whether our magistrates are tough or tender, 
their actions must keep within certain limits set by 
public opinion. Public opinion shows no sign what- 
soever of panic, or, indeed of any serious interest in 
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the matter, and the persecution, therefore, confined 
to pin-pricking, succeeds only in irritating without 
eens. We put it again to the Lord Mayor and 

ard and the Cabinet and the rest of the 
sheep in lions’ clothing that they are not only making 
themselves ridiculous, but that they are i 
members for the Communist Party. For ourselves, 
we have no particular interest in watching the increase 
of the Communist Party, and on that ground, if on 
no other, we should like to see an end put to this 
madness. 

Is it not time that Labour and Liberalism made an 
effective protest? Both have ample grounds for 
objection. The Labour Partyrepresents in a special way 
the mass of the nation, whose intelligence is being in- 
sulted daily by police and magistrates. They are entitled 
to say what Milton said in similar circumstances three 
centuries ago: “Nor is it to the common people 
less than a reproach ; for, if we be so jealous over them 
as that we dare not trust them with an English 
pamphlet, what do we but censure them for a giddy, 
vicious and ungrounded people; in such a sick and 
weak state of faith and discretion, as to be able to 
take nothing down but through the Par of a licenser ?” 
For it is, indeed, preposterous to order these Communist 
pamphlets to be burnt. We have seen them, and found 
them singularly unimpressive. On their merits as 
literature there might be differences of opinion; but 
we cannot imagine their leading British workmen into 
the paths of sedition. The New Testament, taken 
literally, would be a far more dangerous document. 
Both Labour and Liberals, again, must clearly support 
the principle of free speech to its utmost reasonable 
limits ; for it is a principle essential to the working of 
democracy. The proscription of unpopular opinions 
is a fatally easy device, which carries its own penalties 
with it. The Labour Party itself could, if it chose, 
draw up a very pretty list of persons to be proscribed 
on the day when it came into power—a list of Dukes, 
Deans, Lords of Appeal, Secretaries of State and 

lutocrats, large and small, whose speeches and actions 
it might well consider to be subversive of decency and 
order in the State. We do not expect it to succumb 
to the temptation, and we should like to see it bringing 
the Government to book for its employment of this 
contemptible policy. And if, finally, it should be 
asked why the Labour Party should be required to 
help the Communists, whom it has no reason to love, 
there is one very plain answer which follows from our 
argument. It is, to put it on the lowest ground of 
expediency, that to stop the persecution does not, 
in fact, mean helping the cause of Communism, but 
hindering its growth. In any case, whatever ground 
may be chosen, there ought to be a determined 
opposition to this campaign of impotent malice. 


FROM FOREIGN POLITICS 
TO FINANCE 


Paris, June 28th. 


HE Briand Cabinet, after its early reeling and zig- 
I , zagging course, appears to be floating safely to the 
haven of the vacation. The opposition, which ‘was 
fierce, has been subjugated—at least for the moment. It 
cannot be said that M. Briand commends himself to the 
reactionary Right, which regards him with suspicion because 
of certain associations of the past, or to the revolutionary 
Left, which detests him all the more because he was —like the 
President, M. Millerand—once a Socialist. But he knows 
how to hold the balance; sometimes he seems na seas 
the party of repression and violence ; sometimes he Insp! 
canes in the ae of laissez-faire and cumplocent Redinates 
He reposes upon a fairly solid centre which believes he 
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not go far wrong in either direction, though he may make a 
demonstration in any sense whenever necessary. He is 
sufficiently contradictory to be enigmatic; and is not that 
the art of statesmanship? Nobody sees any good reason 
for a change; a change could hardly be for the better and 
might be for the worse. 

The Communists do not, from the ordinary Parliamentary 
viewpoint, matter. They have deliberately isolated them- 
selves, and are in opposition ‘to everybody else on principle. 
Fabianism and co-operation with the liberal elements are 
rejected and despised methods. They are out-and-out 
antagonists not of a government, but of a regime. The 
Socialists of the Paul-Boncour and Léon Blum persuasion 
are endeavouring, in spite of frequent denials, to form a 
“Bloc des Gauches”’ with the Radicals, who confine their 
action to occasional Platonic protests, but on the whole 
prefer M. Briand to his possible successor. The bulk of the 
Deputies, as in every Parliament, will accept the reigning 
Premier unless they are stampeded—and they can only be 
stampeded by the Right. The Right is silent, and the 
Press is almost wholly Governmental. It is curious to observe 
how the Paris Press obeys the mot d’ordre, and newspapers 
which were recently clamorous for the occupation of the 
Ruhr, which railed against England and believed no good 
of Germany, cultivate the official calm and optimism. 
Optimism is the keynote—optimism about Germany, about 
Upper Silesia, about reparations, about the Near East and 
about the Entente. The new political philosophy is perhaps 
just as unreal as the old furious clamour. In foreign affairs 
France is in the expectative. The Briand tactics have 
“burnt ” the mailed fist method. It is almost impossible, 
after the fiasco of the last outcry, to work up another 
campaign against Germany. Expeditions and even denun- 
ciations are out of favour. You cannot keep up a white 
heat of political passion for long, and the anti-climax of 
May—the useless calling up of troops and their present 
premature release—depresses the fire-eaters. The Premier 
hardly struck out a spark of interest, when he told the truth 
about military heroics and occupations. 

There are three men who count in this combination— 
Aristide Briand, Louis Barthou and Louis Loucheur—and it 
may be that the greatest of these is Louis Loucheur. While 
M. Briand is the politician, the tactician, who aftér much 
hard-pedalling is now all for the soft pedal; puts off the 
convocation of a Supreme Council (the frequent journeys of 
Lord Hardinge to the Quai d’Orsay on behalf of Mr. Lloyd 
George, begging for a meeting, were almost humiliating) ; 
refuses as far as possible to discuss or to be entangled in any 
bargain, arrangement or alliance (a moody attitude worse 
for the Entente than open conflict); does not, in short, want 
any more noise made about these painful foreign problems— 
while M. Briand is thus waiting and seeing, M. Loucheur, 
the practical man, the financial expert, who has no political 
pre-occupations, no sentimental prejudices, is now con- 
cerned with economic realities. M. Loucheur is a good 
example of the type of man who in these days is beginning 
to dominate Governments visibly and directly, instead of 
invisibly and indirectly as in the past. He is the multi- 
millionaire, the man of affairs. If he by hook or by crook 
brings about any sort of rapprochement of France with 

y, or between French business men and German 
business men, the result may be on the whole desirable 
from the national and the European standpoints. It will 
help, whatever its motives, to “cut out the hate stuff.” 
But this is not the first attempt at an economic accord ; 
and here the belief is that a good deal of bluff will result in 
very little, either in respect of the rebuilding of the North 
by German labour and with German materials, or in the 
common co-operative exploitation of natural resources 
(such as French iron ore and German coal) and the sharing 
of markets in Eastern Europe. I think I may venture to 
predict, however, that there would be little political opposi- 
tion to such a business agreement, if only the parties 
could settle on terms. 





The fact is that French attention is shifting from foreign 
pone to domestic problems. Interest has been maintained 
onger than (so far as I can estimate British feeling) in 
England; but it is waning, and even the visit of Lord 
Curzon only provokes a tired diatribe against adventures 
and wars, and England’s predilection for other people’s 
paws when the chestnuts are hot. For my part I have 
always considered that French interest in Germany, or 
Turkey, or England, or Russia has been since the Armistice 
far less than the journals would seem to indicate, and 
“* public opinion ” has merely been the changing opinion of 
the journals. But French finances are of vital importance. 
The true test of the Briand Cabinet is coming. Can it 
produce a working plan? It is a financial programme, not 
a new budget that is demanded. There seems to be a 
general feeling that M. Doumer, the responsible Minister, is 
not bold enough, and there is talk of replacing him by 
M. Loucheur. M. Loucheur is at once more audacious and 
more opportunist. But at least M. Doumer’s merit is that 
he is flatly opposed to further fiduciary inflation. The anti- 
inflationists, in spite of powerful influences, are winning. 
All the specious arguments in the world cannot overcome 
the general dread of the planche de billets along which a 
country slips to bankruptcy. M. Doumer or another will 
have to find a better way. “ Aprés nous le deluge!” will 
not do. 

I regret that I cannot in this article do more than pose the 
problem that is being discussed in all enlightened circles. 
Very briefly and roughly, France has this year to find at 
least 54 milliard francs, and cannot possibly hope to raise 
in taxes more than 20 milliards. An extraordinary budget 
of over 8 milliards is not balanced even on paper, while the 
special budget contains over 15 milliards nominally recover- 
able from Germany. There is a public debt of 300 milliards. 
This year it is expected that subscriptions to Treasury 
bonds will largely cover the deficit and something may be 
received from Germany. But obviously France cannot 
live for long on loans. They must be consolidated, and then 
there must be some amortisation. So far, it is proposed 
to launch a big consolidating loan in the autumn, to cut 
down State expenditure (including the abandonment of 
State enterprises and the reduction of the administrative 
staff), to stimulate the collection of taxes, notoriously 
inadequate, and not to impose fresh taxes unless they are 
shown to be absolutely necessary. It is possible by strenuous 
efforts to balance the ordinary budget. 

But what of the pensions and reconstruction budget 
which must call for, say, 12 milliards annually for eight 
years? Senator Chéron calculates that at the best five or 
six milliards must be raised by loan every year, after 
Germany’s contributions are reckoned. But cannot the 
German bonds be negotiated, and a capital sum thus be 
realised ? More and more do I find opinion hardening 
against the selling by the Commission of Reparations of 
these bonds. They can only be absorbed by the money 
market of the world to a limited amount, and probably 
enormous discounts will be demanded. France may prefer 
to keep them and to receive the interest and amortisation 
funds from Germany each year, although an alternative 
scheme of issuing them with an Allied guarantee—a sort 
of international loan—is proposed. What is to be noted is 
that only the first 50 milliards bear interest for the present ; 
that is, precisely the sum offered by Germany. The remain- 
ing 82 milliards will be scraps of paper of doubtful value. 
But nobody kicks any longer against the pricks. In my 
opinion it is a good sign that the financial position is being 
clearly stated: it is a return to reason and to realities. 
The problem is formidably difficult; but redoubtable as 
it is, properly envisaged, illusions discounted and cashed, 
determined efforts made, it is soluble. Whether M. Doumer 

or M. Loucheur takes French finances in hand, the new 
acceptance of the facts should silence political fantasias. 

Unfortunately there is a grave and perhaps perilous 
sequel to the Ruhr affair. It deserves to be carefully 
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studied ; and here M. Barthou, the War Minister, is playing 
his part. The calling up of the Class 19 gave the Communists 
(that is, the bulk of the old Socialist Party turned revolu- 
tionary) their chance. They began an intense anti-militarist 
campaign. France, if it has always had ardent militarists, 
has always had fierce anti-militarists. They tried to stir 
up a spirit of revolt. How far they succeeded is a matter 
of appreciation, but certainly they have been encouraged, 
and their tactics now are to concentrate on the army. If 
they can only make of the army a possible revolutionary 
weapon instead of an anti-revolutionary weapon! All 
the scandals of the war, the errors and deplorable acts of 
generals, are dragged out. Every anti-military speech by 
statesmen who now regret their past is recalled. Tracts 
inciting to disobedience and indiscipline are distributed. 
Grievances are magnified. Centres of discontent are formed. 
M. Barthou, fiery, impetuous, replies with the most compre- 
hensive Bill (presented by his colleague M. Bonnevay, 
Minister of Justice) enabling the Government to prosecute 
anybody guilty of anti-militarist propaganda in any form 
whatsoever, even when not directed to soldiers but addressed 
to ordinary civilians—“ third persons.” The trials would 
be without jury and, if thought fit, in secret. Even the 
Radicals are being aroused by what they consider an attack 
on liberty of opinion ; while the Communists rejoice at the 
opportunity of roaring vigorously at the misdeeds of mili- 
tarism and the fury of repression. It may be that M. 
Barthou will prove to be the central figure in the stormy 
history of the Briand Cabinet, and that this question, once 
evoked, will refuse to be exorcised until it is definitively 
answered. At last the French Communists, who were 
fighting aimlessly, seem to have found a battle-ground, and 
are rallying all their troops to the attack. 
SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE LABOUR COVENANT 


T is a complaint often made on behalf of the British 
manufacturer that, owing to the comparatively 
high wages, short hours, and favourable conditions 

of labour in this country, successful competition with the 
foreign producer is difficult, and the stability of British 
industry, which depends largely on exports, seriously threat- 
ened. Whether or not this is the case—and the industrial 
achievements of the United States hardly bear it out— 
those who take this view ought surely to be anxious to 
do everything in their power to raise the standards in 
those foreign countries whose competition is feared. This 
argument was freely advanced two years ago, when the 
International Labour Council of the League of Nations 
was being drafted. By means of the machinery set up 
under the Covenant, we shall be able, its advocates said, 
to bring about an improvement in the conditions of labour 
throughout the world, and gradually to level up the standards 
in such a way as to ensure fair competition. It was in 
this mood that British delegates attended the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Washington in 1919, and 
voted in favour of a number of Conventions, which were 
then to be submitted within a year for ratification to the 
competent authority in each country represented at the 
Conference. 

It was anticipated at that time that Great Britain would 
be one of the first countries to ratify the Conventions. Had 
not the scheme originated largely with British representa- 
tives, and was not Great Britain among the Powers which 
had most to gain from the imposition of agreed interna- 
tional standards ? Morecver, had not the British Govern- 
ment, earlier in the same year, called together a National 
Industrial Conference of its own, and had not the repre- 
sentative bodies of employers and workers, who attended 
that Conference, unanimously agreed on drastic regulation 





of the hours and conditions of labour? The British Govern- 
ment was thus doubly bound. It was under an obligation 
to carry out the Washington Conventions, for which its 
own delegates had voted by its direct instructions ; and it 
was under an explicit and oft-repeated obligation to carry 
out the recommendations of its own Industrial Conference. 

Nevertheless, now, in the middle of 1921, nearly all the 
Conventions entered into at Washington remain unratified ; 
and not a single step has been taken towards the carrying 
out of the agreed recommendations of our own Industrial 
Conference. In excusing its attitude, the Government and 
its supporters seem to waver between two explanations : 
that conditions are already so good that further action is 
unnecessary ; and that the position has so changed as to 
make the proposals of two years ago no longer applicable. 
But, whatever excuse may be given, there is no doubt at 
all about the effect of the British Government’s attitude 
on the Governments of foreign countries. If Great Britain, 
which pressed for the adoption of the Conventions, now 
refuses to ratify them, why, say the statesmen of Europe 
and Asia, should we, who have always been behind Great 
Britain in our labour conditions, now be expected to adopt 
more stringent regulations than she herself is prepared to 
accept ? ‘Lhe refusal of America to enter the sphere of 
international regulations at all is, of course, one factor which 
is operating seriously against the success of the International 
Labour Organisation; but the most powerful factor in 
preventing the ratification of the existing Conventions is 
undoubtedly the attitude of Great Britain. 

It was not long after the Washington Conference that the 
British attitude changed. At the special Genoa Conference 
which met in 1920 for the purpose of laying the foundations 
of an international code for seafarers, the proposal to adopt 
the principle of the eight hours day, with the necessary 
modifications to adapt it to maritime conditions, failed to 
obtain the requisite two-thirds majority solely because 
of the hostility of the British Government, whose repre- 
sentatives turned the scale. Action has indeed been taken, 
and a measure passed through Parliament, to carry out 
one of the Washington recommendations; but this was a 
case in which the effect of the change was mainly that of 
relaxing the previous Factory Act provisions, so as to permit 
the employment of women and young persons on the shift 
system. No single step has been taken to ratify those 
parts of the Washington recommendations which would 
result, if they were carried out, in a general levelling-up 
of industrial conditions throughout the world. 

In consequence of this attitude, we had the spectacle 
the other day of Mr. G. N. Barnes, who was himself the 
Government representative at Washington, moving in the 
House of Commons what was, in effect, a vote of censure 
on the very Government he had represented, on account 
of its failure to implement the votes which he had cast on 
its instructions. And we had the Minister of Labour 
lamely excusing the Government in a speech which practi- 
cally admitted the breach of faith, and then taking the 
mechanical Government majority into the Lobby with 
him against a proposal that the Government should carry 
out pledges, the giving of which it could not deny. We 
have, too, the spectacle of the representatives appointed by 
the Industrial Conference to supervise the carrying out of 
its unanimous proposals, which the Government explicitly 
agreed to accept, threatening to resign because the Govern- 
ment now wholly refuses to carry these recommendations 
into law. 

Of course, the real explanation is that circumstances have 
changed. In 1919, Labour was pressing hard for conces- 
sions. Both the Government and the employers were 
alarmed at the vigour with which demands for an improved 
industrial status were being urged, and both were keenly 
anxious to avoid serious industrial upheavals at a time 
when there was much profitable trade to be done. There 
was still little unemployment, and skilled labour was in 
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demand. Moreover, big promises of “ Reconstruction ” 

had been made, and the Government was still too near to 

its election promises to permit of the scrapping of all pre- 
tence that a new order in industry was to be inaugurated. 

The country was still advancing towards the Promised Land 

of Reconstruction, and had not yet fallen into the inter- 

posing Slough of Despond. 

The Industrial Conference of 1919 was a way, ready to 
the Government’s hand, of staving off imminent and danger- 
ous industrial unrest. It is not necessary to suggest that, 
when Mr. Lloyd George, on behalf of the Cabinet, accepted 
the proposals of the Conference and promised to carry them 
into effect, he deliberately intended to break his word. 
Nor is it necessary to suggest that, when the Government 
instructed its representatives to vote for the Washington 
proposals, it knew it was going to throw them overboard 
on their return. Probably Mr. Lloyd George and most of 
his colleagues, in so far as they meant anything, meant to 
carry out their promises. But, the more they looked at 
the substance of these promises, the less they liked it. 
Gradually the situation changed. It became more and 
more evident that the prosperity of 1919 was purely artificial, 
and that the failure to clean the slate of Europe meant the 
dislocation of industry in Great Britain as well as on the 
Continent. With the decline in prosperity, the stocks of 
Labour began to fall. ‘The Trade Unions no longer appeared 
so menacing that it was necessary to make large concessions 
in order to prevent actual revolution. The big employers 
thought more and more of “ getting a bit of their own back,” 
and urged that the exigencies of foreign competition in an 
impoverished world—which was becoming more and more 
impoverished through the Government’s international 
policy—made a cutting down of the standard of British 
industrial conditions indispensable for trade revival. The 
Slough of Despond had been reached: the epoch of Recon- 
struction was over. 

Yet, so far as the Washington Conventions are concerned , 
Great Britain has surely more to lose than to gain by her 
change of policy. If we refuse to accept the minimum 
international standards which the League of Nations has 
presented, certainly we cannot expect others to accept them. 
Even those countries, which have already either ratified 
the Conventions or adopted at least equivalent standards 
of Labour regulation, will be likely to backslide if our action 
makes the Covenant a dead letter. And it is common know- 
ledge that to-day half the countries which were repre- 
sented at Washington—notably France, Germany and Bel- 
gium—are waiting to see what Great Britain means to do, 
and cannot be induced to make any move towards ratifica- 
tion until we have done our share. 

The most important of the Conventions which we are 
under an obligation to ratify are those dealing with maternity 
and hours of labour. In relation to the former, the Govern- 
ment is sheltering behind the provision made under the 
Insurance Act, which by no means covers the whole of the 
ground of the Washington proposal. It is also quite irrele- 
vant to argue, as the Minister of Labour has done, that our 
existing provisions are in some respects superior to those 
which are recommended for international adoption ; for the 
Washington Conference aimed only at prescribing a 
minimum, which any country might improve upon by means 
of its own national legislation. On the question of hours 
of employment the Government has been affirming, ever 
since the Industrial Conference issued its recommendations 

in March, 1919, its intention of carrying into law a measure 
giving effect to this agreed scheme. But delay after delay 
has taken place, and the Government has sought further 
and further to whittle down the proposals on which the 
mene and Trade Unions were able unanimously to 
gree, 

The question, which has now to be determined, is whether 
the whole scheme of international Labour regulation 
embodied in the Peace Treaties, with so great a promising 
of @ new industrial era, is to be scrapped. The appointed 





time within which ratification was to take place has expired ; 
and, if action is delayed much longer, it is clear that 
the Labour Covenant will have been reduced to a mere 
scrap of paper. There are doubtless many influences at 
work with the object of bringing this result about—the 
same influences as are doing their best in various countries 
to hamper the investigation work of the International 
Labour Office. The contention behind these attempts is 
simple. It is that, so far from looking forward to a new era 
in industry, we have to accept a definite retrogression, a 
return, all the world over, to something worse than the 
admittedly bad conditions of pre-war days. But, if this 
contention is true, for no nation on earth is the outlook se 
black as for Great Britain, which depends more than any 
other on foreign markets. Any cutting down of the standard 
of life here that is practicable in the near future cannot 
possibly offset the degradation which has already taken 
place over a great part of Europe, and cannot possibly help 
us in meeting the effects of unregulated exploitation of 
labour in India or Japan. It is to our positive interest, as 
well as just and reasonable in itself, to help forward the 
establishment of universal Labour standards, and to enforce 
everywhere the best minimum conditions that our influence 
in the international Labour organisation can be used to 
secure. The present attitude of the British Government on 
this question, so far from helping British industry, is laying 
up abundant store of trouble for it in the future. And, in 
addition, it is further undermining any reputation which 
we still retain, in either Europe or Asia, for justice and 
for adherence to covenants which we have agreed to 
accept. 


COLOURED TROOPS 
IN THE OCCUPIED PROVINCES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ]} 

USEFUL and unostentatious enquiry has lately 
been conducted in the occupied districts of the 
Rhine by a Commission appointed by a Swedish 
Christian Society, and the Report now available throws a 
good deal of light upon the effects of the occupation and 
particularly upon the conduct of the coloured troops. In 
the main the Report of the Commission supports the views 
of those who, with an intimate experience of the African 
and coloured races, have always held that, whilst exceptional 
outrages might occur, the general level of conduct on the 
part of the coloured troops would probably compare favour- 

ably with that of other units. 

It is, perhaps, quite intelligible that in regions where 
there are “ starving women ready to sell themselves to the 
soldiers for a stick of chocolate,” the employment of coloured 
troops “* is not a question which occupies the most prominent 
place in the public mind”; moreover, as the Commission 
points out, acts of aggression and “ outbreaks of arrogance ”’ 
are of such frequent and general occurrence, that the occa- 
sional assault committed by a coloured soldier, even though 
it be of a revolting character, is relatively but an incident of 
the occupation. The real objection to the use of coloured 
troops appears to be the rooted opinion that their employ- 
ment is unnecessary, and that it is deliberately and solely 
done as a studied insult to the German people. 

According to the Ober-Prisident of Coblenz, there are 
altogether 24,000 coloured troops in the Rhine Province 
have been increased to 45,000), ‘i hese are 


now alleged to é 
we from Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Tonkin, Indo-China 
and M , the number of full-blooded negroes being 


“only a few hundred,” chiefly from Senegambia. The 
coloured troops are mainly confined to barracks and are 
kept under rigid discipline, although they are allowed to 
visit the towns and to walk the streets in the evening, more 
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or less under control. The Swedish Commissioners point 
out that the effect of these coloured men promenading the 
streets in the dusk of evening excites a good deal of alarm 
amongst the young people, with the result that parents 
endeavour to keep their daughters at home. The statistics 
of actual outrage form the most interesting part of the 
Report, and they come with no surprise to those who have 
studied at all closely African and Asiatic criminology. At 
the close of 1920, or after an occupation of nearly two years, 
the total allegations against the 24,000 coloured troops did 
not exceed 100, including not only “ violations,” but every 
kind of outrage. The French authorities asserted that of 
this number no fewer than 80 remained unsubstantiated, 
but the German authorities with equal emphasis declare 
that they have no reason to withdraw a single case, but 
even they do not appear to have advanced a greater number 
of outrages in discussion with the Swedish interrogators, 
with the result that the Commissioners are inclined to 
accept the view that outrages of all kinds by the 24,000 
coloured troops do not greatly exceed the 100. They 
recognise that there may have been others where the victims 
concealed the facts for a variety of reasons, but they also 
point out that the cases with which they came into personal 
contact were of “a peculiarly revolting character ; 

the young girls amidst floods of tears bewailed the cruel 
social consequences of their misfortune.” These social 
consequences involve an indelible stain in the eyes of neigh- 
bours and friends, so much so that in one case a woman in 
Frankfort possessing the same name as one of the victims 
published a disclaimer in the local Press. In certain other 
cases the men to whom the victims of outrage by coloured 
soldiers had been betrothed broke off their engagements. 

The difficulty of establishing a case to the satisfaction of 
the French Courts would appear to be considerable, and the 
case is quoted of a girl of 16, who was violated by four 
Moorish soldiers, and who had to relate the incidents of the 
outrage fifteen times and was subjected to the most rigid 
cross-examination. The Commission recognises, however, 
that “ when a coloured soldier is actually proved guilty he 
is punished severely.” 

The members of this private Commission appear to have 
conducted their enquiries with exceptional prudence, and 
with a desire to give the benefit of the doubt, wherever 
possible, to those against whom the allegations were and 
are being levelled. Taking the Report as a whole, it would 
seem that unit for unit there is little doubt that, viewed 
solely from the standpoint of actual outrage and violence, 
the inhabitants of the occupied regions might even be 
better off with a larger proportion of coloured troops, who, 
it must be remembered, have no painful memories of the 
hardships of “’71.” The question of the employment of 
coloured troops is not one of violence and outrage, nor is it 
solely a racial question ; these are but elements in a nauseat- 
ing condition of affairs in the occupied regions, which will 
leave bitterness of soul and poison in the minds of millions 
for perhaps generations to come. The fact of the brothels 
is not, of course, denied by anybody, but the methods by 
which these are established might well form the subject of 
an exhaustive enquiry, whilst some steps should be taken 
to ascertain by what means certain of them are now partly 
supplied by coloured women. TMe allegation that coloured 
women are now found in the brothels is new, and tends to 
confirm certain cabled stories, which are being received in 
London, alleging that women are being kidnapped and placed 
on board ships off the coast of Africa, and then taken to an 
unknown destination. 

From every standpoint France would gain by the with- 
drawal of coloured troops. Such an act would allay an 
intense feeling of bitterness throughout occupied regions ; 
it would remove from German propaganda a potent weapon 
for agitation, it would tend towards creating a peaceful 
atmosphere both in Europe and where it is now so badly 
needed—in the French colonies. 


RAIN 


HERE is a creditable explanation of the defeats of 
England in one sport after another during the past 
two months. It is the weather. Englishmen can 

only be expected to play their best in English weather, 
Yet they have had to play Australians in Australian weather, 
Americans in American weather, South Africans in South 
African weather, Japanese in Japanese weather, and 
Spaniards in Spanish weather. This is grossly unfair, 
What is the use of living in England if you do not get the 
advantage of the English climate? The chief advantage 
of the English climate is that no one but an Englishman can 
bear up against it. We are accustomed to think that it is 
the British Navy that preserves England from foreign 
invasion. Itisnothingofthesort. It is the English climate, 
It was the climate, not the Navy, that defeated the Spanish 
Armada. It was probably dread of the English climate 
rather than dread of the Navy that kept Napoleon hesitating 
so long and so disastrously at Boulogne. Even during the 
last war Englishmen felt far more confidence in the national 
weather than in any of the armed forces to save them from 
Zeppelin and aeroplane raids. The wind had but to howl, 
and the rain to pour down in torrents, in order to give them 
the comfort of perfect security. Julius Cesar and William 
the Conqueror, we feel certain, must have taken advantage 
of a spell of foreign weather to get a footing on the island. 
They succeeded in exactly the same way in which the 
Australian cricketers and the American polo-players have 
succeeded. Against foreign weather Englishmen fight in 
vain. It agrees with them no better than foreign food. 
They are a nation impatient of drought, yet they have had 
drought thrust on them at a time when they are meeting 
two nations notorious for drought—<Australia and America 
—one of which has even taken the trouble to go dry by 
Act of Parliament. This is an unfair handicap. It is 
like playing cricket with Esquimaux when the thermometer 
is below zero. 

It is all the more strange that Englishmen, owing so 
much to their climate, should appreciate it so little. It 
is the only thing in England that Englishmen do not praise. 
They never doubt for an instant that England is the best 
country in the world, but not one in ten thousand will 
agree if you tell him that the English climate is the best 
climate in the world. They regard it as something to fly 
from, and there is scarcely a sunny nook in Europe that is 
not crowded with English men and women nervous of return- 
ing home to the rigours of English rain. Holiday resorts 
can advertise themselves successfully only by making 
themselves look as unlike England as possible. Blackpool 
makes itself look like the coast of Morocco; Worthing 
paints itself as blue as the Bay of Naples ; Southend tempts 
you like a South Sea island. They all take it for granted 
that it is the ambition of the average Englishman to bask in 
perpetual sunshine. Not even a hydropathic ever ventures 
to advertise itself as having the greatest rainfall in England. 
The very anglers’ hotels are afraid to be too jubilant about 
the prevailing wetness of the weather for fear nobody but 
anglers should visit them. 

From childhood upwards the Englishman blinds himself 
to the fact that rain is his guardian element. The child 
stands at the nursery window on a wet day, gloomily mur- 
muring the old exorcism : 

Rain, rain, go to Spain, 

And never let me see your face again. 
It is not that the child would have any great objection to 
rain if it were allowed to go out in it. But it is the tradition 
of adult England to treat rain as an enemy and to penalise 
children at the mere hint of it. The natural child, we fancy, 
would like the rain if it were permitted to do so. It likes 
to hold out its tongue and let the raindrops fall on it. It 
likes to feel the rain coursing down its face. It likes to get 
its feet so wet that its sand-shoes make a squelching sound 
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as it walks. It enjoys the patter of rain on a roof or on an 
open umbrella. It likes the rush of the flooded gutter 
and the noise of the water pouring down the grating of the 
drain. It could watch for hours the drops moving along 
the telephone wires. The hedge filled with raindrops 
delights it. It fears neither mud nor rheumatism. It 
would as soon be wet as dry. We once knew a boy who 
preferred to play football on wet days because of the possi- 
bilities it offered for rolling in the mud. He enjoyed the 
rolling, indeed, better than the football. He never lost a 
chance of getting down into the mud and twisting about 
in it like a porpoise in the sea. He could not tackle a man 
without these strange evolutions. He seldom left a scrim- 
mage without turning head over heels in the dirt. At the 
end of a match he looked less like a boy than the first phase 
of a clay statue. And the muddier he was, the happier 
he was. He was suspected of trying to convey an impression 
to onlookers that he was playing a tremendous game, and 
of collecting mud as Indian braves used to collect scalps. 
He was nicknamed “ Roller” in consequence, and in the 
end he earned as much derision as honour, though he was 
by no means a bad player. At all events, he probably 
enjoyed playing football better than anyone else of his year. 
We doubt if all boys are natural mudlarks. But many 
of the happiest of them are. 


It is only nations that live in tropical climates, however, 
who are properly enthusiastic about rain. If they want 
to praise anything, they are as likely to compare it to rain 
as to sunlight. We do not know whether any Eastern poet 
ever said of his belovéd that she was as beautiful as a wet 
week-end or that she was as desirable as a thunder-plump 
ata picnic. But at least, in their similes, they treat rain 
as a thing to be welcomed, not as a detestable nuisance. An 
Englishman would never have thought of a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand as a good sign. If Mr. Lloyd George 
says, “There are no clouds on the horizon ’’—and he is 
quite capable of saying it at any time—he expects us, 
not to groan, but to rejoice with him. An Oriental, 
in order to convey the same meaning, would have to say, 
“ Blessed be God, there are any number of clouds on the 
horizon.” When the Scriptures say, “ The rain falls alike 
on the just and on the unjust,” we are inclined to think 
of something bad happening equally to both. But probably 
it means that something good happens equally to both. 
Certainly, we cannot read The Golden Bough without getting 
the impression that the inhabitants of the tropics and of 
sub-tropical parts are always wishing it would rain. Not 
that they speak ill of the sun as we speak ill of the rain in 
these climates. ‘‘ Fair as the sun, clear as the moon,” is 
an Eastern, not a Western, image. But their priests are 
kept much busier as rain-makers than as sun-bringers. 
They are the procurers of showers of blessing. We imagine 
them as more frequently pouring out the sacred watering- 
can than tending the sacred fire. Jupiter Pluvius is a joke 
in England, but in hot countries Jupiter is never worshipped 
more ardently than when he is Jupiter Pluvius. The 
drought of the past few months ought at least to enable us 
to appreciate the Southerner’s point of view. If it had not 
been for the coal strike, it would undoubtedly have done so. 
As it is, we have been glad of the fine weather as a sub- 
stitute for coal. Even the daily papers have refrained from 
making a panic of it. There has never been a hot spell 
about which the newspapers kept so cool. In any other 
year there would have been a Press agitation against it 
weeks ago. This year we have kept uncannily mum about 
it, even though it halved the strawberry crop and has left 
the gooseberries almost without flavour. The peas in the 
pod are small and tasteless ; the spinach runs to seed ; the 
potatoes are stunted in the dry ground; many of the 
flowers have not even come up. We know of hardly any- 
thing in Nature that is benefited by this so-called fine weather. 
The wild roses, perhaps; there surely have never before 
been such bright clouds of them in the hedges. But even 
the mosquitoes are said to be suffering from exhaustion, 


and we are told that they are too weak to bite. There are, 
we feel confident, fewer flowers than usual. There are fewer 
birds singing. There are fewer bees. There are fewer 
butterflies. There are fewer slugs. There are fewer trains. 
Is there any honest man who will not admit that the finest 
spectacle in the world would be a good shower of rain. We 
should like to see it falling and whipping the chalky earth 
into the whiteness of suds. Nothing else can make fruit 
and flower sweet. Nothing else can make the grass and the 
hedges green. The gardening papers advise us: “ Keep 
working between the rows with the hoe.” This may do 
very well as advice to retired colonels, but others of us, 
who have our livings to make, expect Nature to do her share 
in the garden, and have no taste for hoeing in the full blaze 
of the sun among lettuces that are by no means certain to 
respond. Yet it is a curious fact that, if we were offered 
a purely mechanical rainfall that would take place accurately 
at the same hours and on the same pattern every year, we 
should almost unanimously reject it. Life would seem less 
tolerable if we could foresee that every year we should have 
rain in the first week of May and in the third week in June. 
Gardening would become a mere trade if there were no element 
of uncertainty in it. Life would be duller without its 
shadow-flight of hopes and fears. The English climate is 
almost ideal because, while it gives plenty of room for hopes 
and fears, it does not encourage either of them to become 
excessive. There is usually a noble moderation even in the 
floods and the droughts of England. An English flood 
would seem like a spell of fine weather in Patagonia; an 
English heat-wave would seem like a fine day in New York. 
Happy is the country whose very excesses are temperate. 
It is because of this that the Australians have not even been 
heard commenting on the long-continued drought. This, 
which is excessive for England, is a trifle to them. They 
should be informed, however, that England is not accustomed 
to this sort of thing, and that proper English cricket is a 
game played between showers. We trust that, before 
they leave, the Australians will have an opportunity of 
seeing the national game. It is quite a nice game, and not 
nearly so dangerous as the kind that is being played at 
present. It consists largely of sitting in the pavilion and 
waiting for the rain to stop. 


Correspondence 


THE DRINK PROBLEM AND THE ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—As Tue New SratesMan has never taken up a bigoted 
attitude, one way or the other, on the subject of Liquor Licensing, 
I hope that you will allow me an opportunity of expressing through 
your columns a point of view which the round table confer- 
ence, which is now sitting, ought certainly to take into consider- 
ation. It will consider what is miscalled the “ temperance” 
view, and it will consider the view of the brewers and the distillers, 
but unfortunately it is doubtful whether it will even hear the 
view of the ordinary consumer, who merely desires ordinary 
facilities for the ordinary satisfaction of his ordinary wants. 
Electorally, no doubt, he is in a majority and should be all-powerful, 
but the whole question of “ drink” is so confused by cant and 
prejudice on the one side and “ vested interests” on the other, 
that in practice the reasonable (but unorganised) majority gets 
no hearing at all. 

Will you speak for us? We are as unwilling to be exploited by 
“the Trade” (vide the absurd Bill recently introduced by Col. 
Gretton) as we are to be the victims of the Prohibitionists. The 
danger of the present round table conference is that it seems likely 
to produce a mere compromise between the views of two opposing 
minorities, the Trade and the fanatics ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that such a compromise will represent what the moderate 
majority, or anyone for that matter, really wants. We may 
easily get the worst of both worlds. That, in fact, is just what the 
Liquor Control Board has, so far, given us. There may be 
something to be said for prohibition, and there is certainly a 
good deal to be said for a return to the pre-war conditions of 
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reasonably-restricted freedom, but there is nothing at all to be 
said for the series of silly regulations which we have submitted 
to for the past six years, and which, without doing anything at 
all to reduce excess, have irritated millions of people and certainly 
caused a very large, though incalculable, number to consume far 
more alcohol than they would otherwise have done. Who has not 
heard the explanation: ‘“‘ We must have another before it’s too 
late,” or “ It’s just on time, we’d better order doubles *—doubles 
which would probably never have been ordered or consumed at all, 
if there had been no inexorable clock? The temperance faction, 
which. seems to have dominated the Control Board, is evidently 
—almost, perhaps, by hypothesis—totally ignorant of the whole 
psychology of the problem. The single one of the wartime 
restrictions which—tiresome as it was—probably did appreciably 
reduce the superfluous consumption of beer and spirits (namely, 
the prohibition of “ treating ’’) was the very first to be abolished 
after the armistice ! 

Pre-war conditions were certainly not ideal, but from every 
point of view they were better than present conditions. What 
the powers that be need to realise is that the very sense of restric- 
tion is to the ordinary human being a real and positive stimulus 
to extra, and perhaps excessive, indulgence. The Control Board 
has attempted to reconcile the Prohibitionist’s craving for some 
concrete restriction of liberty with the “ legitimate interests ” 
of the Trade; and the result has been a most farcical failure. 
Prohibit absolutely if you will, but if you are going to stop short 
of that probably impracticable extreme, then the greater the 
sense of restriction that your regulations produce, the greater the 
harm they will do to the cause of real temperance. Until this is 
realised nothing, I am certain, will ever be achieved in the direction 
of discouraging the “* excess ” which we all deplore. 

The first aim of the round table conference should be to 
re-establish the old sense of freedom, without unduly increasing 
facilities for drinking. Above all it should get rid of ridiculous 
regulations which merely tend to mobilise moderate opinion on 
the side of the Trade and in favour of the abolition of all restric- 
tions whatever. I cannot expect you, Sir, to give me space to 
discuss in detail all the implications and applications of the view 
which I am endeavouring to express. But perhaps I can illustrate 
my point very briefly by referring to one particular question— 
the hour of closing. No one wants the public-houses to be open 
for eighteen or nineteen hours a day, as they often were before the 
war. The reported decision of the conference that they shall be 
open (in London) for a maximum of nine hours seems, indeed, to be 
perfectly reasonable. It also seems reasonable that ordinary 
public-houses should close at eleven (though I think that in 
Léndon it might be 11.30); but most emphatically it is not 
reasonable that people who, let us say, wish to have some supper 
after a theatre should be prevented from having anything to 
drink with their meal. To argue that to allow the restaurants 
to supply wine after the public-houses are closed would be dis- 
criminating in favour of the rich against the poor, is the silliest 
and most contemptible sort of cant—silly, because it is quite 
easy so to frame the regulations that all eating-houses where 
liquor is customarily sold should be able to supply it to anyone 
who was having a bona fide meal (this was actually provided for 
in more than one foreign country during the war), and con- 
temptible, because what the rich actually do is to go to each 
other’s houses and drink as much as they like at any hour they 
like. Does Lady Astor allow her guests no alcoholic beverage 
after 10 p.m.? I do not mean to be offensive to Lady Astor or 
anyone e) All I want to insist upon is that the whole question 
ought to be considered without cant or prejudice of any kind. 
If vos do not mean to taboo a thing, it is senseless to treat it as 
a . 

I hope I have made my point clear, but I feel sure, Sir, that 
you could make it much clearer ; and if you share my view—or 
even if you do not—I sincerely hope that you will do what you 
can to promote a common-sense attitude on this most important 
question.— Yours, etc., G. E. Granam. 

June 28th. 

[We do not know that we are prepared to express full agreement 
with all Mr. Graham’s views, but we certainly agree with what we 
take to be his main points—the senselessness of irritating and 
ineffective restrictions, and the silliness of most of the Control 
Board’s regulations. We have hopes, however, that the recom- 
mendations of the present round table conference may be more 
sensible than he anticipates. If they are not, we shall certainly 
have something to say on the subject.—Eb. N.S.] 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TEETH 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTatresMan. 
Str,—* Lens ” is amusing when he states that the Americans 
have good teeth, the truth being that their teeth are riddled 
with caries. A short time ago I received from an American 





lady, a former patient of mine, a letter in which she states: 
“Everyone here is being advised to have his or her teeth 
removed for pyorrhcea.” 

The cause of caries and how to prevent it was pointed out 
twenty years ago by Dr. Sim Wallace. Acting on his 
instructions Dr. Wheatley is doing a great work for his country, 

Let us glance at three peoples and see what we learn from 

them : 
(1) England: Rich and poor alike extensively attacked 
by caries. The rich getting their teeth filled, the poor of 
necessity neglecting to do so. Appendicitis, gastric ulcer, 
and gastric cancer attacking both classes. 

(2) U.S.A.: Widespread caries. All classes resorting to 
the dental surgeon. Appendicitis so common as to be the 
jest of the stage and comic newspaper; stomach troubles 
notoriously rife. 

(3) The poor country Arab of Upper Egypt: Good teeth 
untouched by dental surgeon or by toothbrush. No appendi- 
citis, no gastric ulcer, no gastric cancer, and, incidentally, 
no case of cancer of the breast. 


We have here circumstantial evidence, which seems to show 
that the diet which rots the teeth proceeds to cause disease 
throughout the digestive tube. Also that it is not sufficient 
to employ a host of dental surgeons to patch up the teeth as 
the U.S.A. have been doing. 

It ill becomes “* Lens” to throw stones at the British dental 
surgeon, seeing that one of them leads the world in his work 
on prevention of dental caries. 

The town Arab acquires dental caries, and the Eygptian 
surgeons tell me that they see appendicitis amongst the Arab 
children in Cairo.—Yours, etc., PHYSICIAN, 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN, 

Sir,—One cause of the dental troubles now so prevalent in 
this country has not yet been mentioned by your corre- 
spondents. This is the disastrous condition in which our 
children’s teeth are actually formed, because of the really shocking 
siate in this respect of the nursing mother. It is not sufficiently 
realised by the medical and dental professions that the average 
working-class woman will endure toothache—much bad toothache 
—rather than consult a dentist. Half a generation ago, before 
maternity work became general, this must have been even 
more strikingly the case. As it is, there is great scope for pre- 
ventive dentistry, in our care of mothers and babies. I was 
for some years in charge of an infant welfare centre in London, 
and during this time had the satisfaction of seeing a dental 
clinic started in connection with it. This is still a very 
flourishing (and to-day I believe almost a popular) part of the 
work. Children under five were enco to attend—yet 
another pre-school clinic to rejoice ‘“* Lens ”—but we considered 
it even more important to persuade the expectant and nursing 
mothers to come to what they believed was the torture-chamber. 
Those yielded first who were made to understand that they were 
in fact poisoning, while they fed, their babies ; the ordeal proved 
less dreadful than a imagined, — were low, and the cases 
increased on f y experience as to the need for multiplying 
such centres will be borne out by all who know the young women 
of the present day. How far the actual diseases of the teeth 
are incurred by children at this early stage may be left to experts 
to determine ; that the general health of the coming generation 
must suffer, unless an improvement can be brought about, must 
be obvious to all. 

At the risk of being charged with paradox, I would like to 
add that bad teeth among the upper and middle classes may be 
in part, at least, attributed to the decline of breast-feeding. It 
would seem that no tooth-brush, no scientific diet, no trained 
skill even, can make up for the vitamins which nature has d 
must be absorbed from a mother’s milk during the first few 
months of life. How America compares with us as to this I 
cannot say, but I believe it goes far to explain the potato-fed 
Irishmen’s superior teeth, and those also of our ignorant 
ancestors.—Yours, etc., 

London, G. M. FAuLpINe. 

June 26th. 


PITY 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTesMAn. 


Str,—Might I be allowed to make a few comments upon 
your admirable discourse under the above heading ? 

Pity and terror are, no doubt, in the deepest background of 
all tragedy ; but, to put the matter rather coarsely, they are the 
crude material out of which, and in relation with which, genius 
fills in the light and shade which can alone give a true picture 
of life. 

For life is a tissue of compensations. 
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Just as there is no physical or malady which physical 
ee ae act ale ae oe and often © euscestad 
attempt, to cure, so, in the mental ye is = — to 
every reverse, a secondary aspect to ction. For one 
thing, “ there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so ’’—so that an alleviating thought is always possible. 

It is misleading to imagine the poet dealing with the evils of 
life as if they were phenomena to be mg = ightened at or 
wept over. It is their intimate connection with all other phases 
of existence, it is the infinitely mingled emotions evoked by them, 
which are the province of his vision. 

Not solely because of his sufferings and his death is Lear, as 
you say, and as I, for one, have always believed, “ the supreme 
tragic in literature.” Anyone can suffer and everyone 
must die ; it is Lear, with his great age, his rashness and w 
(* the best and soundest of his time hath been but rash"), the 
simplicity of his love that was its ruin, the unknown majesty 

him, flashing out as if preternaturally under stress and 
storm, his newly-found sympathy with the poorest and the 
lowest—it is this Lear that can so move us ; it is these features 
and a thousand other traits that speak all his tragedy in: 


Thoul’t come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 


And, indeed, it is not merely pity that we feel for Lear; it is 

much more akin to love and to the triumph of love 

over all disaster, even death itself. His tragedy broke Kent's 

heart—Kent who must soon follow him—but here, again, we 

cannot imagine that pity was the prevalent emotion with Kent ; 
that, somehow, would not be doing justice to Lear. 

When you apply, in the way you do, the pity and terror of 
constructive tragedy to the actual happenings of to-day, I think, 
if I may be permitted to say so, that you are on doubtful ground. 
It would seem that it is not because, but in spite of, death to self 
or one dearest to self that a man forgives, or asks mercy for, 
the agent of death ; that the near presence of death, in such a 
case, does not so much soften as fail to harden the feelings ; 
and that the primitive and insistent claim of unregenerate nature 
of “an eye for an eye,” under such circumstances, only loses its 
force beneath the spell of a noble spirit that is magnanimous to 
the very last. 

The truth is rather that these heroes do not reason upon their 
conduct—they follow their emotions. In the highest art, as 
in reality, the emotional life is wy a that is why the 
intellectual subtleties of Hamlet and Macbeth itively detract 
tle’s definition 


Pavut Hooxk#aM. 


PEACE WITH IRELAND 
To the Editor of Toe New SrTatTesman. 


Sm,—May I through your columns a 1 to your readers, 
both men and women, who sincerel ) ol sine between 
England and Ireland, to join in the jon and 
Square Demonstration for Peace with Ireland, Saturday after- 
noon, July 2nd? It is being organised by women, the societies 
actively supporting us being the Peace with Ireland Council, 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, National Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, Women’s International League, Fabian Women’s Group, 
Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society, and the Union of Ethical 
Societies. The procession will form up at two o’clock on the 
Embankment, the City side of Charing Cross Bridge, and at 
three o'clock will march through part of the West End to 
Trafalgar Square, where well-known men and women speakers 
of all shades of political opinion will address the meeting. They 
will speak to the following resolution: “This mass meeting 
convened by British women calls for the immediate cessation 
of strife and warfare between England and Ireland ; the Estab- 
lishment of Peace and Concord; and an agreed settlement on 
the only ible basis of friendship and goodwill.” 

Our object is to show the Government that there is a great 
body of te opinion behind the demand for an immediate 
peace with Ireland.—Yours, etc., 


June 22nd. Fuorence A. UNDERWOOD. 


Miscellany 
A SURFEIT OF PIG 


HE day after the first performance of Bartholomew 

Fair, October 81st, 1614, the new comedy was 
presented at Court before James I., whom it hugely 
delighted. The satire on the Puritans was honey to him, 
and being himself a man of coarse humour and vigorous, 


if pedantic, intellect, the whole piece must have been much 
to his taste. Ribald horseplay and “shameless junketings ” 





were carried to further lengths at Court than ever before or 
afterwards, and only once are Robert Carr and hi# fellow- 
buffoons recorded to have gone too far—when they baptised 
a sucking-pig in the King’s bedroom. The King on that 
occasion was “ not amused.” Under Charles I. Bartholomew 
Fair was seldom acted, though it had been immensely 
popular before; Puritanism was getting too influential. 
After the Restoration it became again a favourite piece. 
Mr. Pepys went to see it several times, and he declared it to be 
“the best comedy in the world.” In the polite age of Anne 
its glory again declined, and between October 80th, 1781, 
when Cibber and Kitty Clive acted in it, and last Monday’s 
Phcenix Society performance, there is no record of another 
revival. But in between critics and professors of literature 
have continued to extol it. Praise from Swinburne is, of 
course, easily won by any Elizabethan, but if one reads him 
carefully on Ben Jonson one sees that the allowance he 
administered to Bartholomew Fair is, for Swinburne, moder- 
ate in quantity. He begins by admitting “ the undoubtedly 
greasy flavour of the dramatic viands here served up in 
such prodigality of profusion”; and he goes on to warn 
those who turn away in disgust at the coarseness of the fare 
that they will be losing enjoyment of “ some of the richest 
and strongest humour, some of the most brilliant and varied 
realism, that ever claimed the attention or excited the admi- 
ration of the study or the stage. When all is said 
that can reasonably be said against the too accurate repro- 
duction and the too voluminous exposition of vulgar and 
vicious nature in this enormous and multitudinous pageant 
—too serious in its satire and too various in its movement 
for a farce, too farcical in its incidents and too violent 
in its horseplay for a comedy—the delightful humour of its 
finer scenes, the wonderful vigour and veracity of the whole, 
the unsurpassed ingenuity and dexterity of the composition, 
the energy, harmony, and versatility of the action, must 
be admitted to ensure its place for ever among the minor 
and coarser masterpieces.” Swinburne is a splendid critic, 
but to get the truth from him it is necessary to translate 
him, and the first step towards that is to strike out his super- 
latives. This done, his verdict in this case would approxi- 
mate to something like this: Bartholomew Fair is a comedy 
of minor importance, masterly of its kind. It is brimful of 
vitality and contains strokes of excellent, vigorous humour 
and stage ingenuity. It is a mixture of horseplay, realism 
and satire. Much of it is too farcical to be amusing as real- 
ism, and much of it is too coarsely realistic to be comic. 
There is a much-too-muchness about it. That is a verdict 
to which I can subscribe now I have recovered from the 
depression produced by a play in which laughter is per- 
petual and unsympathetic. Nothing can be so tiresome 
as a man in towering spirits and of inexhaustible vitality. 
One gets sick of the perpetual exhibition of vulgarity, idiocy 
and viciousness, though there is so much energy and force in 
many a line and speech that if one’s stomach had not turned 
queasy one would admire “Ben” heartily. The fact that 
he may be at moments really amusing only adds to one’s 
depression, for one cannot ignore or despise him; to the 
sufferings of boredom is then added the humiliation of 
reluctant admiration, The character drawing has about 
the merit of Gilray’s and Rowlandson’s. There were few 
faults to be found with the acting. Mr. Ben Field played the 
Puritan admirably, but what a crude portrait of a hypocrite 
Zeal-of-the-Land Busy is—and the Puritan widow is worse ! 
Ben Jonson seems to have said to himself the obvious is 
always best, and I will call her Purecraft. Miss Helena 
Millais gave an excellent performance of a gentlewoman in 
her cups, though perhaps it was a mistake on her part not 
to be thorough and retch into the Pig-woman’s saucepan. Mr 
Thesiger was an admirable Cokes, the gaby who is robbed 
of both his passes, his sword, his hat, his cloak at the Fair. 
The world may not have progressed in many respects, but 
its sense of fun has improved. The medieval joke was a 
lumbering affair, and Ben Jonson hardly improved on it. 
Desmonp MacCarrTay. 
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Music 
THE RITE OF SPRING 


wt BECOME more than ever convinced that, as a 
piece of absolute music the Rite is a failure, 
save from the point of view of the sensational- 
ist.” Thus writes Mr. Percy Scholes, whose 

opinion is always worth having and considering, for the 
very good reason that it is always empiric and completely 
his own. The champions of Stravinsky, on the other 
‘hand, seem to have made up their minds that Stravin- 
sky is a musical revolutionary and that everything he 
writes is therefore necessarily not only good but epoch- 
making. One of the best-known of our younger com- 
posers said to me the other day, when I asked whether 
Stravinsky really believed in his Wind Symphony in 
memory of Debussy, that Stravinsky anyhow was 
determined to have no more of that awful harmonic 
emotionalism, of which the most successful example is 
Richard Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. ‘“ You 
may not like the Wind Symphony but you must admit 
it isn’t that nasty cheap sob-stuff.’’ Such was, in brief, 
the argument. I admit at once that Death and Trans- 
figuration is susceptible of my friend’s description, but 
it is a novelty in criticism to judge the goodness of one 
work by the badness of another. But this is the manner 
of the Stravinsky claque. Stravinsky is a landmark 
in musical history. Stravinsky has killed this and 
Stravinsky has killed that; this and that being 
generally left conveniently vague. If you press for a 
more detailed description of what it is that Stravinsk 
has killed you are told that he has killed the unessential, 
he has dispensed with all superfluous ornament, all 
meaningless decoration, all conventional fret-work, in 
short, all frill, Now we all know that ninety per cent. 
of the music that is written is musical fret-work. Is not 
that what our estimable colleges—the Royal College of 
Music and the Royal Academy of Music—are purposely 
under-endowed to teach? Quite recently I was taken 
to a gathering in the Royal hall of one of these institu- 
tions. As I was a guest and it was not a public concert 
it does not become me to say which, or to name any 
names; but as I sat listening to a vocal performance 
that it would have been disgraceful to applaud, and then 
found this musical audience demand encore after encore 
with increasing vehemence, it did not seem to me that 
what Stravinsky had killed was very dead. 

But is not Stravinsky the composer of The Firebird, 
of Petroushka, of The Nightingale, to say nothing of a 
number of small pieces suggesting incidents in the lives 
of cats and soldiers ? Which of these is the true-blue 
Stravinsky ? Which will Mr. Edwin Evans, Mr. Eugene 
Goossens, Mr. Leigh Henry, Mr. Ansermet, and any 
other gentleman who knows more about Stravinsky 
than Stravinsky does, admit into the canon, and which 
will they declare ag | ong ? For they will find it 
difficult to make us believe that they are all written 
according to the law—the one and only law of musical 
composition as expounded by these prophets. Mr. 
Richard Strauss it seems is one of the heathen, but will 
any musician tell me wherein Petroushka is more abstract 
than Till Eulenspiegel? Has this wonderful process of 
elimination of which we hear so much been carried 
further by Mr. Igor S. than by Mr. Richard Sj? Why, 
Petroushka, far from being abstract, and condensed to 
the bare essentials of pure musical expressiveness, is 
programmatic, redundant, imitative to a degree. It is 
the very antithesis of abstract music. Is there not 
actually an undisguised imitation of a barrel-organ in 
Petroushka? No musician in full possession of his facul- 
ties can deny thet Strauss has digested his materials 
far more completely and come far nearer to the ideal of 


aay abstract music in Till Eulenspiegel than Stravinsky 
in Petroushka. 


_ Petroushka has no real musical form, it is a string of 
incidental tunes and dance rhythms, descriptive and 
suggestive, not abstract in their intention. But we will 
be told that Petroushka does not represent Stravinsky. 
Well, then, let us take the celebrated Rite. We find 
Mr. Edwin Evans writing in his admirable programme 
notes to Mr. Goossens’ concert three pages of picturesque 
prose to explain the meaning of Le howe du Printemps ; 
not, if you please, some highly ingenious, fanciful 
meaning such as imaginative persons loved to tack on 
to Beethoven’s symphonies, but an explicit exposition 
of the genuine literary basis of Le Sacre du Printemps. 
Yes, literary, which is just what Stravinsky, we are 
told, is not; but are Mr. Edwin Evans’ three pages of 
prose irrelevant, as Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s purple patches 
on Beethoven’s symphonies are irrelevant? No, they 
are essential. If we had no idea what Stravinsky's 
Le Sacre du Printemps was about it would seem a 
bewildering series of noises that vaguely excited us. 
It is not conceived as abstract music, it is almost entirely 
Suggestive and descriptive. Mr. Edwin Evans says it 
represents “‘ Spring stripped of all its literary associations 
and presented bare, sans phrases,” with “ no sentimental 
effusions to delight the susceptible.” Evidently by 
“literary associations” Mr, Evans means the covers of 
Nash’s Monthly, and similar magazines which musicians, 
observing them on bookstalls, take to be “ literature.” 
Mr. Edwin Evans has never heard of Miss Jane Harri- 
son’s Ancient Art and Ritual, of Greek Plays, nor read 
A Ritual Dance (see Selections from Modern Poets, made 
by J. C. Squire! If he had he would know that 
Stravinsky is not the first to have a conception of 
Spring that differs from the river-punt and tennis-court 
conception which Mr. Evans has the blasphemy to call 
literary. Sentimentality is no more literary than it is 
musical and freedom from sentimentality does not make 
music abstract. 

Le Sacre du Printemps has, however, greater unity of 
form than Petroushka. This is due to the fact that the 
composer had no definite incidents to illustrate except 
the dances of the primitive men and women and of the 
sacrificial victim, all of which were of the same character. 
He was, therefore, able to go straight ahead and get his 
form entirely from one rhythmic pattern. It is this 
rhythmic freedom which leads people to call the music 
abstract and the real virtue of Le Sacre lies in its rhyth- 
mic expressiveness. The rhythms are not super- 
imposed, they are not arbitrarily enforced by the 
intellectual selection and treatment of themes. They 
are spontaneous and the whole work sounds as if it were 
written at a sitting. As for Stravinsky’s harmony I 
can see nothing strange or even novel in it. It seems 
absolutely right in Le Sacre du Printemps because it is 
expressive, and absolutely meaningless in the Wind 
Symphony because there it is inexpressive. But we 
shall be told—no, we are already told—that the Wind 
Symphony is “the logical outcome” of Le Sacre du 
Printemps. Fiddlesticks! Le Sacre du Printemps 1s 
the musical expression of certain imaginative ideas 
about a definite process of life of which the word 
“Spring” itself is an ideograph. A similar group of 
sensations is the emotional basis of Botticelli’s Primavera. 
Both the musical and pictorial works of art are to be 
judged not only by their power of suggestion but also 
by their concrete beauty. It is this latter characteristic 
which is abstract since it is separated from any other 
matter, carries no meaning other than its own beaut 
and is unique in each art. Botticelli’s Primavera is fu 
of it. Le Sacre du Printemps has very little abstract 
musical beauty, but a great deal of emotional sugges- 
tiveness. Mr. Scholes is therefore not far wrong when 
he calls it a failure as absolute music. 

W. J. TuRNeER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N June 12th there appeared in the Times an announce- 
O ment of the death of Thomas George Bain. He 
was a very well-known figure in the book world; his 
business career stretched over sixty-four years, and he 
retired in 1914 at the age of eighty. During the last seven 
years of his life he lived at Broxbourne in Hertfordshire 
in “a house full of books and a garden of flowers,” and 
his business with its traditions passed into the hands of 
his nephew. No. 1, Haymarket, was a bookshop where 
book-lovers and readers were at home. You could always 
stroll in, even if you did not want a book, and talk about 
books and authors with “ Mr. Bain.” He was a rather 
bulky, masterful man, full of anecdotes, which he told with 
a roll of his head, in a deep bass voice, as he leant over the 
counter with folded arms, and he was full of positive 
opinions upon literature which he did not mince. He had 
something of the crustiness of the old-fashioned dictatorial 
scholar. He did not by any means always encourage one 
to buy his wares. I remember in early days being some- 
times disconcerted by the gesture with which he would 
hand me the volume of my choice; it seemed to say so 
clearly, “ Well, this is a free country, but you don’t know 
what’s what.” However, when he had once made up his 
mind that you cared about books and literature your 
aberrations of taste were forgiven. The day when you 
felt you really had received the freedom of the shop was 
the day when you were invited to his delightful room 
upstairs to look at his private library. 
* * * 


I believe he was often asked to write his reminiscences, 
but that would have been contrary to his traditions. He 
would repeat to you the opinions of his celebrated customers 
on the books of the moment, if they had been racy and 
pointful enough to remember; and often add others of his 
own which were as worth hearing; but nothing would 
induce him to jump over the counter and turn author. 
Indeed, the point of any relation with him was that the 
counter was an essential part of it. Author, publisher, 
bookseller are, or ought to be, a triple alliance. The proper 
tie between them is commoner between the first two, than 
between the last and the others. “ Mr. Bain” was the 
perfect bookseller. He became the friend of his customers 
on the understanding that the beginning of the link between 
him and them was the love of books. On contemporary 
fiction he was apt to be severe, especially on the joy-min- 
ishing, life-disenhancing kind, and he would look over 
his spectacles as though one were the victim of modernity 
and imposture when one bought such a novel. Outside 
the classic novels what he asked himself from the novelist 
was, I think, a ride on a witches broom-stick. 

* * * 


The only part of a novelist’s craft upon which I can 
speak with the authority of experience is the art of begin- 
ning a story. In this I have had some practice. Your 
opening, of course, should depend upon the nature 
of the novel you intend to write. If you are a story- 
teller you must create that mood of agreeable expectancy 
with which the listener settles down to attend to a story 
told him by word of mouth. Even if you are a slice-of- 
lifer, and not a story-teller proper, you will still do well to 
observe this principle. How well Anna Karenina begins, 
for example! The opening sentence is a generalisation— 
and | think not a true one—still it emphasises the gravity 
of what is to follow: “ Every happy family is happy in 
~ Same way, but every unhappy family is unhappy in a 

fferent way. All was confusion in the house of Prince 

onsky.” You see the generalisation has prepared the 
reader for the seriousness of the author’s attitude towards 


life, while the second sentence plunges him into a crisis. 
I am convinced that as a rule that plunge cannot be taken 
too early, or if it is delayed, then the novelist should open 
with one of those scenes which insensibly beguile the reader 
into that mood in which he wonders what is coming next ; 
they are almost as stereotyped as chess openings. The 
sound of a carriage arriving or departing; the solitary 
traveller of whom Scott has made frequent use and Miss 
Romer Wilson in The Death of Society (which has been 
awarded the Hawthornden prize) has resuscitated. The 
opening of Tristram Shandy is admirable, too, in its way, 
preparing us as it does for fantastic divagations and medi- 
tations: “ I wish either my father or my mother, or indeed 
both of them, as they were in duty both equally bound to it, 
had minded what they were about when they begot me.” 
Henry James opens The Ambassadors, which was in his 
opinion perhaps the best-constructed of his long stories, 
with these words: “ Strether’s first question, when he 
reached the hotel, was about his friend ; yet on his learning 
that Waymarsh was apparently not to arrive till evening, 
he was not wholly disconcerted.” We guess at once, or 
we ought to, that the book we are going to read will be 
about personal relations minutely treated. The important 
point is that the tone of the book should be suggested by 
the first note struck, and that it should be struck hard. . For 
our pleasure in fiction is largely a matter of being hypnotised, 
and the first sweep of the author’s hand ought to send us 
off—off into that state in which we see the world through 
his eyes. To rouse a sense of expectancy is a step towards 
achieving this, and too many modern novelists tend to 
neglect this humble device. If yours is a big subject, you 
should begin in a big way like Tolstoi; if a small one, in 
a small way as The Ambassadors does; if romantic, in a 
romantic way—with a solitary horseman. 
* * * 


It is more difficult to end a novel than to begin one. 
Mr. George Moore in Avowals complains that even master- 
pieces of fiction such as Robinson Crusoe, which he rightly 
calls “‘ the most English of all books,” and Don Quizote tail 
off towards the end. He regards the end of Robinson Crusoe 
as a complete failure. “‘ An end that nobody reads cannot 
be looked upon as anything else than a failure, and the true 
end seems so plain,” he adds, “that I am puzzled.” Mr. 
Moore then sketches for us the true end. The idea of the 
story is, of course, man alone with Nature, and the story 
should end with Robinson Crusoe’s departure from the 
island. In effect it does so, for the rest of the book is 
merely a second part—a fresh story ; but this is what Mr. 
Moore suggests as the true end. He would have Crusoe 
die before Friday, “for some admirable pages might be 
written on the grief of the man Friday, intermingled with 
fears lest his kindred should return and eat him, ons 
not Crusoe; and Friday, true to his evangelisation, would 
bury Crusoe with all the prayers he could remember.” 


* * * 


At this point Mr. Gosse, who is the interlocutor in the 
dialogue, raises the difficulty, who is to recount all this ? 
An objection which modifies Mr. Moore’s story: “ Crusoe 
must not meet with sudden death, rather an accident among 
the cliffs that would allow him to continue his memoirs from 
time to time. I would have the last page of the manu- 
script relate Crusoe’s anxiety for Friday, who he foresees 
will die of grief, and Friday’s last act, the ong of the 
manuscript in the cave hard by the grave which would be 
necessary for the completion of the story, for it is the manu- 
script that explains to the captain of the next ship that 
visits the island the presence of the skeleton by this grave.” 
Now, Mr. Moore is the most expert story-teller alive, yet 
he does not see that this ending jars with the matter-of- 
factness which is the soul of the book. There is no need 
for Crusoe’s death, no need for tragedy ; his simple departure 
is “ the true end.” Mr. Moore’s suggestion shows that the 
art of story-telling is not a mere craft, but as personal a 
matter as style, and that even an expert story-teller cannot 
end another man’s story for him. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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CHARLES LAMB 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. New Edition. 
Two Vols. Methuen. 21s. 

Charles Lamb was a small, flat-footed man whose eyes 
were of different colours and who stammered. He never- 
theless leaves on many of his readers the impression of 
something like personal beauty. De Quincey has told us 
that in the repose of sleep Lamb’s face “ assumed an 
expression almost seraphic, from its intellectual beauty 
of outline, its childlike simplicity, and its benignity.” 
He also added that the eyes “ disturbed the unity of effect 
in Lamb’s waking face,” and gave a feeling of restlessness, 
“ shifting, like Northern lights, through every mode of 
combination with fantastic playfulness.” This description, 
I think, suggests the quality of Lamb’s charm. There 
are in his best work depths of repose under a restless and 
prankish surface. He is at once the most restful and the 
most playful of essayists. Carlyle, whose soul could not 
find rest in such quietistic virtue as Lamb’s, noticed only 
the playfulness and was disgusted by it. ‘ Charles Lamb,” 
he declared, “‘ I do verily believe to be in some considerable 
degree insane. A more pitiful, rickety, gasping, staggering, 
stammering tomfool I do not know. He is witty by denying 
truisms and abjuring good manners.”” He wrote this in his 
Diary in 183] after paying a visit to Lamb at Enfield. 
“Poor Lamb!” he concluded. ‘ Poor England, when such 
a despicable abortion is named genius! He said: ‘ There 
are just two things I regret in England’s history: first, 
that Guy Fawkes’ plot did not take effect (there would 
have been so glorious an explosion); second, that the 
Royalists did not hang Milton (then we might have laughed 
at them), etc., etc.’ Armer Teufel!” 

Carlyle would have been astonished if he could have 
foreseen that it would be he and not Lamb who would be 
the “poor devil” in the eyes of posterity. Lamb is a 
tragically lovable figure, but Carlyle is a tragically pitiable 
figure. Lamb, indeed, is in danger of being pedestalled 
among the saints of literature. He had most of the virtues 
that a man can have without his virtue becoming a 
reproach to his fellows. He had most of the vices that a 
man can have without ceasing to be virtuous. He had 
enthusiasm that made him at home among the poets, and 
prejudices that made him at home among common men 
His prejudices, ‘however, were for the most part 
humorous, as when, speaking of L. E. L., he said: “If 
she belonged to me I would lock her up and feed her on 
bread and water till she left off writing poetry. A female 
poet, a female author of any kind, ranks below an actress, 
I think.” He also denounced clever women as “ impudent, 
forward, unfeminine, and unhealthy in their minds.” At 
the same time, the woman he loved most on earth and 
devoted his life to was the “female author” with whom 
he collaborated in the Tales from Shakespeare. But 
probably there did exist somewhere in his nature the seeds 
of most of those prejudices dear to the common Englishman 
—prejudices against Scotsmen, Jews, and clever women, 
against such writers as Voltaire and Shelley, and in favour 
of eating, drinking and tobacco, He held some of his 
prejudices comically, and some in sober earnest, but at 
least he had enough of them mixed up in his composition 
to keep him in touch with ordinary people. That is one 
of the first necessities of a writer—especially of a dramatist, 
novelist or essayist, whose subject-matter is human nature. 
A great writer may be indifferent to the philosophy of 
the hour or even to some extent to the politics of the hour, 
but he cannot safely be indifferent to such matters as his 
neighbour’s love of boiled ham or his fondness for a game 
of cards. Lamb sympathised with all the human appetites 
that will bear talking about. Many noble authors are hosts 
who talk gloriously, but never invite us to dinner or even 
ring for the decanter. Lamb remembers that a party 
should be a party. 

It is not enough, however, that a writer should be friends 





with our appetites. Lamb would never have become 
the most beloved of English essayists if he had told ys 
only such things as that Coleridge “ holds that a map 
cannot have a pure mind who refuses apple dumplings” 
or that he himself, though having lost his taste for “ the 
whole vegetable tribe,” sticks, nevertheless, to asparagus, 
“which still seems to inspire gentle thoughts.” He was 
human elsewhere than at the table or beside a bottle. Hig 
kindness was higher than gastric. His indulgences seem 
but a modest disguise for his virtues. His life was a life of 
industrious self-sacrifice. “‘I am wedded, Coleridge,” he 
cried, after the murder of his mother, “ to the fortunes of 
my sister and my poor old father”; and his life with his 
sister affords one of the supreme examples of fidelity jp 
literary biography. Lamb is eminently the essayist of 
the affections. The best of his essays are made up of 
affectionate memories. He seems to steep his very words 
in some dye of memory and affection that no other writer 
has discovered. He is one of those rare sentimentalists 
who speak out of the heart. He has but to write, “Do 
you remember?” as in Old China, and our breasts feel a 
pang like a home-sick child thinking of the happiness of g 
distant fireside and a smiling mother that it will see no 
more. Lamb’s work is full of this sense of separation. 
He is the painter of ‘‘ the old familiar faces.” He conjures 
up a Utopia of the past, in which aunts were kind and 
Coleridge, the “inspired charity-boy,” was his friend, 
and every neighbour was a figure as queer as a witch ina 
fairy-tale. “‘ All, all are gone’’—that is his theme. 

He is thus the poet of town-bred boyhood. He is a true 
lover of antiquity, but antiquity means to him, not merdy 
such things as Oxford and a library of old books : it means 
a small boy sitting in the gallery of the theatre, and the 
clerks (mostly bachelors) in the shut-up South-Sea House, 
and the dead pedagogue with uplifted rod in Christ's 
Hospital, of whom he wrote: “ Poor J. B.! May all his 
faults be forgiven; and may he be wafted to bliss by 
little cherub boys, all head and wings, with no bottoms to 
reproach his sublunary infirmities.” His essays are a 
jesting elegy on all that venerable and ruined world. Heis 
at once Hamlet and Yorick in his melancholy and his mirth. 
He has obeyed the injunction: “ Let us all praise famous 
men,” but he has interpreted in terms of the men who 
were famous in his own small circle when he was a boy 
and a poor clerk. 

Lamb, however, not only made all that world of schoo 
and holiday and office a part of antiquity ; he also made 
himself a part of antiquity. He is himself his completest 
character—the only character, indeed, whom he did not 
paint in miniature. We know him, as a result of his letters, 
his essays, and the anecdotes of his friends, more intimately 
even than we know Dr. Johnson. He has confessed every- 
thing except his goodness, and, indeed, did his reputation 
some harm with his contemporaries by being so public with 
his shortcomings. He was the enemy of dull priggishness, 
and would even set up as a buffoon in contrast. He 
the reputation of a drunkard, not entirely deserved, partly 
by his Confessions of a Drunkard, but partly by his habit 
of bursting into singing “ Diddle, diddle, dumpling,” under 
the influence of liquor, whatever the company. His life, 
however, was a long, half-comic battle against those three 
friendly enemies of man—liquor, snuff and tobacco. His 
path was strewn with good resolutions. “ This very night, 
he wrote on one occasion, “ I am going to leave off tobacco’ 
Surely there must be some other world in which this wu 
conquerable purpose shall be realised.” The perfect anecdote 
of Lamb’s vices, however, is surely that which Hone tells 
of his abandonment of snuff : 

One summer's evening I was walking on Hampstead Hest 
with Charles Lamb, and we had talked ourselves into a philosophic 
contempt of our slavery to the habit of snuff-taking, and with the 
firm resolution of never again taking a single pinch, we threw = 
snuff-boxes away from the hill on which we stood, far among 1 
furze and the brambles below, and went home in triumph. 
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began to be very miserable, and was wretched all night. In the 
morning I was walking on the same hill. I saw Charles Lamb 
below, searching among the bushes. He looked up laughing, and 
saying, ‘‘ What, you are come to look for your snuff-box too!” 
** Oh, no,” said I, taking a pinch out of a paper in my waistcoat 
pocket, “I went for a halfpennyworth to the first shop that was 


open. 
Lamb’s life is an epic of such things as this, and Mr. Lucas 
is its rhapsodist. He has written an anthological biography 
that will have a permanent place on the shelves beside the 
works of Lamb himself. Rosert Lynp. 


AN AMERICAN POET 


Domesday Book. By Epcar Ler Masters. Nash. 20s. 


“It is pleasant,” says Dr. Johnson, “to see great works 
in their seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities 
of excellence”; and even more pleasant, we may add, 
to see the beginnings of vigorous literature in a young nation. 
When we are weary of decrepitudes we turn for a smart 
stimulant to the writers of our own nation when it was 
adolescent and nimble-witted, under Elizabeth and James. 
These writers of our golden age, with their gusto and exuber- 
ance (of which we appear to be incapable), were often crude 
and fantastical but seldom torpid. We find even their 
literary vices attractive because they indulged them so 
happily and with so great vitality. We perhaps have other 
gifts and qualities, but exuberance of life, vividness of 
perception, intensity of passion we have not as they had. 
And in the same spirit that we go to the Elizabethans some 
of us look to the Americans—allured perhaps by the ambigu- 
ous entertainment of Whitman—for some more alert 
expression of life than we have been recently favoured with 
here. If there is to be a choice between vigorous crudity 
and correct dullness, then let us choose the former because 
it may be disciplined into strength and beauty, but the 
cultivation of dullness can never lead to anything but more 
dullness. 

Matthew Arnold, that pure and lucid critical intelligence, 
puts in a few happy words the whole problem: “ It is 
comparatively a small matter to express oneself well, if 
one will be content with not expressing much, with expres- 
sing only trite ideas; the problem is to express new and 
profound ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style.” 

Mr. Edgar Masters has the vices of the English school 
and of the American school, for his verse is flat like most of 
the former and crude with much of the latter. The Spoon 
River Anthology, when it first appeared in 1914, gave a 
certain illusion of nimbleness. The reminiscence of Villon 
in the introductory vers libre was rather pleasing than 
otherwise, and there was a kind of quaint novelty in the 
“ rendering ” of a district by elaborate epitaphs. A lingering 
repercussion of this work upon the English provinces may 
be observed in Mr. B. Gilbert’s Old England. Unhappily, 
Mr. Masters, urged (we may guess) by obsequious friends and 
flushed with his fragmentary triumph, let loose a flood of 
running verses upon the public. His Domesday Book is a 
recent example. The plan of his Domesday Book shows 
clearly the dominating influence of Jules Romains (‘‘ Mort 
de Quelqu’un ”’), while his style is a weak shoot from the 
stout trunk of Robert Browning. 

Just now the adjective “ flat ” was applied to Mr. Masters’ 
verse and applied quite consciously as the correct word to 
express its chief quality. In order not to choose deliberately 
one of the many particularly flat passages which struck the 
mind on a first complete reading, Domesday Book was 
reopened at a venture, much as men were wont to open the 
#£neid when they consulted the Virgilian lots. Hazard 
pointed to page 117, where this passage may be found : 


And William Rummler looked at her and thought 
For one brief moment with his lawyer mind 
About this honor, while the widow wept, 

And as she wept a culprit mood was his, 

For thinking of the truth, for well he knew 

This slugger had been hired for such deeds, 





And here was one result. And in his pain 

The cynic words his friend had said to him 

Upon the train began to stir, and then 

He felt a rush of feeling, blood, and thought 

Of clause thirteen in Lowell’s will, which gave 

The trustees power, and he was chief trustee, 

To give some worthy charity once a year, 

Not to exceed a thousand dollars. 
Rather ordinary, is it not? And excessively flat. As for 
“crudity,” coupled with hypothetical American vigour, 
in Mr. Masters’ case this takes the form of unquenchable 
garrulity, very nearly as pitiless as the “ Rime of Sir 
Thopas.” As another quotation in proof of this assertion 
would add nothing to what may be obtained from the lines 
already cited it is omitted. But as quotation is so important 
in these nice matters of critical judgment of poetry, it will 
not be inapt to join two passages (chosen by the same 
method) from English poets to compare with the verse of 
Mr. Masters. We will take one from the Ring and the Book, 
because Mr. Masters is clearly indebted to that singular 
farrago for some of his method and some of his style, and 
one from the plays of Marlowe, because he, if anyone, repre- 
sents English literature at its epoch of most vigorous crudity, 
not enervated by overmuch reflection or effort, but 
senting an almost overweening self-satisfaction and 
ambition. Here then Giuseppe Caponsacchi : 


Lo, next week, *twas my patron spoke abrupt, 

In altered guise. “ Young man, can it be true 
That after all your promise of sound fruit, 

You have kept away from Countess young or old, 
And gone play truant in church all day long ? 

Are you turning Molinist ?"’ I answered quick : 

“ Sir, what if I turned Christian? It might be. 
The fact is, I am troubled in my mind, 

Beset and pressed hard by some troubled thoughts. 
This your Arezzo is a limited world ; 

There’s a strange Pope—'tis said, a priest who thinks. 
Rome is the port you say: to Rome I go. 

I will live alone, one does so in a crowd, 

And look into my heart a little.” 


‘Not the most nimble or impressive of passages, but certainly 
neither flat nor empty. It stutters, as Browning so often 
does, from excess of matter to be communicated, whereas 
the narrative of Domesday Book languishes from lack of 
matter and excess of speech. What an intolerable imposition 
is this gigantic column of uninteresting blank verse, so omin- 
ously entitled! The difference between the two minds 
must be instantly apparent, even from these two extracts. 
But compare again Mr. Masters’ diffusion, his mere power 
of continuing “ the volubilitie of a drumming decasillabon,” 
with this speech of Techelles, one of the least inspired in 
either “ Tamburlaine ” : 

And I have marched along the river Nile 

To Machda, where the mighty Christian priest, 

Called John the Great, sits in a milk-white robe. 

Whose triple mitre I did take by force, 

And made him swear obedience to my crown, 

From thence unto Cazates did I march, 

Where Amazonians met me in the field, 

With whom, being women, I vouchsafed a league, 

And with my power did march to Zanzibar, 

The eastern part of Afric, where I viewed 

The Ethiopian seas, rivers and lakes, 

But neither man nor child in all the land . . . 


If that be crude (as certainly to French taste it is) it has 
just as certainly the authentic motion of true youthful 
vigour, a gusto of which Mr. Masters is incapable, and which 
may be found, partially stifled, in the pages of Whitman 
alone among the non-exiled American poets. 


_,_ 


EXPERT CRITICISM 


Books on the Table. By Epmunp Gosse. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

In that essay where Max described his visit to the Pines, 

he tells how Swinburne darted from book to book in his 

library, from obscure play to obscure poem and flattered 
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his visitor by assuming in him an interest and a knowledge 
as deep as his own. One is flattered in something the same 
way when one reads Mr. Gosse on books. Mr. Gosse assumes 
a wide rather than a deep knowledge, but he always has 
the air that he is writing about something of which you, 
of course, know something, and on which the right opinion 
is a matter of politeness rather than of education or even 
culture. It is never so with us when we read Dr. Saintsbury, 
an old colleague of Mr. Gosse’s. We read his delightful 
books partly for enjoyable information ; we know we shall 
never know as much as Dr. Saintsbury knows, and that he is 
aware that he is really teaching us. Mr. Gosse drops in for a 
chat about books—and he pretends with a very pleasing 
grace that we all take a real interest in (is a vehement one 
ever quite worth while?) Ausonius and Fronto and Daisy 
Ashford and E. V. Lucas, Paul Claudel and Philip 
Massinger. Literature is for him a leisurable thing: he 
is devotional, as it were, where Dr. Saintsbury is theo- 
logical and Mr. Middleton Murry philosophical. For him 
error is a matter of taste or temper, not of dogma or 
character. This makes him an unsatisfactory critic when 
he discusses the bigger people of the literary world—his 
essay on Tolstoy is almost as great an exercise in misin- 
terpretation as his essay on Claudel; but it makes him a 
charming purveyor of the lighter kind of esthetic discussion, 
based on sound, inside information and a taste which is, 
within its limits, fine and distinguished. 

His limits are seen clearly enough in his paper on Claudel. 
One remembers, in reading it, that Mr. Gosse was a child of 
that strange sect, the Brethren. He cannot away with 
Paul Claudel’s Catholicism. It is a barrier to him, insepar- 
able, and he thinks it should be a barrier to all English 
readers. Claudel has denounced Hugo and Renan as 
des infdmes. Mr. Gosse is horrified, and, when horrified, he 
preaches—thus : 

Now, the young author who calls the noblest poet and the 
noblest prose-writer of the age immediately preceding his own 
“‘infémous"’ does not appeal to my sympathy. He may be daring, 
but in this instance he seems to be stupid. M. Claudel is not 
stupid, but he is what I think is worse—he is bigoted. He represents 
the new Gallic spirit of “‘ devotion”’ in its most arrogant and illiberal 
form. Hence the scorn poured on great precursors who wrote 
admirably, but were Free Thinkers. In an Anglo-Saxon world 
we are accustomed to a broader toleration, and that is one reason 
why I cannot think the English worship of the poetry of M. Claudel 
and of his friend M. Jamones quite genuine. There is, or ought to 
be, a gulf fixed between our national temperament and the furious 
sacerdotalism of La Messe la bas and Cing Grandes Odes. 

What on earth has all that to do with literature? Mr. 
Gosse dedicates this volume to Mr. George Moore, and we 
hope he would agree with us that Mr. Moore is one of the 
three most distinguished men of letters writing in English— 
yet Mr. Moore has written things about literature and 
Catholicism, about Newman as a stylist, beside which 
Claudel’s denunciation of Hugo and Renan is cool and 
considered. Mr. Gosse has no right to assume that English 
admirers of Claudel are insincere: they may either agree 
with his opinions, or they may treat his religion as a mytho- 
logy far more picturesque and richer in poetical material 
than the vague agnostic humanitarianism of the heroes of 
last century. Esthetics can, anyway, ignore Mr. Claudel’s 
Catholicism just as it ignores Voltaire’s anti-clericalism, or 
the cynicism of Anatole France. 

One turns gladly to the essays—far the larger part of the 
book—in which Mr. Gosse discourses amiably on books old 
and new. He does not often discuss the novel, and it is 
@ comfort to meet a book of criticism which, if only by 
avoidance, puts that upstart of literature into a place less 
prominent than that usually accorded to it. The poem, the 
essay, letters, biography, history, even theology with drama 
are all treated by Mr. Gosse as if they were more important 
than pure fiction. It is refreshing. The best essays are 
those which are on remote people subjects, such as the 

paper on Fronto, and those where the subject is a 
person whom Mr. Gosse has known. No one can excel him 
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in the sketch when criticism greets memory and makes it 
something a little shrewder than mere anecdote, and when 
memory meets criticism and makes something more human 
than mere analysis. This quality is seen here in the essay 
on Locker-Lampson, in the papers on Leonard Courtney, on 
Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography, on Ward’s English Poets and, 
in particular, on a book once owned by Robert Ross, 
In essays such as these Mr. Gosse combines the social manner 
of the late G. W. E. Russell with something of Mr. Dobson’s 
skill in vitalising such people and books as are rapidly 
attaining for us the glassy and repellent aspect of museum 
exhibits. Here is Mr. Gosse’s chief value. Nothing per- 
haps is so disastrous to sound taste and good criticism than 
the determined ignoring of the immediate past. Reaction 
is an automatic thing, and like most automatic actions, needs 
correcting by the will. Too often the pioneers of the past 
are ignorant of contemporary and rebellious movements, 
and their judgments are passed over in contempt by the 
only people who can really benefit -by them. Mr. Gosse 
has the ear of the younger men; he can please those of his 
own day and yet be listened to by a generation which, if it 
cannot pretend to share all his devotions, is at any rate 
willing to watch him at them. -If he will not take it 
amiss, we can assure him that the young will not only 
tolerate M. Claudel but enjoy Mr. Gosse. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


From a Modern University: Some Aims and Aspirations of 
Science. By Artuur SmITHELLS. Oxford University 


Press. 12s. 6d. 


Professor Smithells, who was engaged on railway work 
and studied in Germany before he came to the chair of 
Chemistry at Leeds, here sets up his defence for his Uni- 
versity and his conceptions of the needs of science. His 
style, though occasionally too elaborate, is always clear and 
good, and his broad-mindedness is admirable. He regards 
the isolation from life of Oxford and Cambridge as a mistake, 
and accuses them of not having moved with the advance of 
science as they might have. He welcomes his immersion 
in a busy industrial town, and he sees distinct merit in that 
practical knowledge which can, say, test at a glance the 
quality of cotton without knowing that it is merely the 
long hairs for wind-dispersal attached to the seeds of 
Gossypium. The idea that science began in foundries and 
pharmacies might be countered by a reference to the Greek 
philosophers and Lucretius. But we do not despise the 
practical man. He is irritating, as the Professor knows, 
because he is always seeking an immediate and palpable 
return for his money. All well-educated people should know 
that discoveries of the greatest value to trade have come 
out of apparently futile researches in science. Chemistry 
pays, remote as it may seem from practical industry : 

There is, I believe, hardly a manufacturing concern of any size 
in which a chemist, properly trained and properly used, would not 
be worth a great deal more than his salary. 

And these practical men of business—what do they lack ? 
Simply education, which is not book-reading, or the ““ humani- 
ties,” or even science, but the art of getting the best out of 
yourself and everybody else, and consequently seeing merit 
in studies which are not your own. The way in which 
every successful man commends his own training, or his 
lack of it, is pathetic. Here Professor Smithells’ is excellent. 
He is no advocate for a merely technical university. He 
asks the question : 

Will anyone maintain that great institutions, given over entirely 
to the teaching of science, and especially of science in relation to 
purely material ends, will form an environment in which the leaders 
of the working world may be best fitted to serve their time and 
generation ? 

He deprecates dissensions between pure and applied science, 
and he knows the value of his colleagues who deal with 
older studies. He sees, too, we think, that en examining 


body is not a university. There must be some centre of 
common life for the students. Leeds has made a beginni 

with three residential halls. A small point, and not, perhaps, 
a very serious one, is the Professor’s reference to the phrase 
a “stinks” man. He supposes it due to the undergraduate 
or the crusted don. We have little doubt that it was 
invented by that copiously irreverent animal, the schoolboy, 
One address is concerned with the journalist’s ideas of 
science and some examples. The mistakes could easily be 
paralleled in other branches of expert knowledge. We have 
seen, for instance, the satirist Lucian described as “ Lucia of 
Samosaka, a Japanese lady.” The fact is that the daily 
paper is the paradise of the inexpert. And this leads us 
on to another point. If science has not had its fair share of 
advancement or recognition from the man of letters, it is 
largely because science has not been able to express itself 
or its claims properly. With a quarter of a century of 
experience behind us, we can tell Professor Smithells that 
the search for a scientific specialist who can write is a wear- 
ing business. Idle words, clumsy repetitions, and other 
results of an untidy mind do not make persuasive prose, 
The result is that the public seldom reads scientific books 
or articles; it waits for the populariser who is fluent, but 
rich in error. Already there are signs of improvement in 
this matter of publicity. A dozen writers as broad-minded 
and cultivated as Professor Smithells would put science in a 
new light and give her a place in the sun. Our scientific 
brains are quite equal to those of Germany : they only lack 


recognition. 


LAWN TENNIS 


Lawn Tennis Up-to-Date. By S. Powerit Buiackwonrz, 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Twenty Years of Lawn Tennis. By A. Wa.uis Myens. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. S. Powell Blackmore, lawn tennis expert of the 
Westminster Gazette, deplores the decadence of English 
lawn tennis. It is useless to point out to him that in order 
to book a court at most of the clubs in the London neigh- 
bourhood it is necessary to arrive there before breakfast, 
that English courts, being usually of grass, are out of action 
for the greater part of the year—in short, that we have not 
nearly enough courts, and that the few we have are available 
only for a few months in summer. It is idle to argue that 
many of our most promising players were killed in the 
war, and that owing to the attitude of the public schools, 
which cling to the belief that cricket must be better for 
boys because the ball hurts more when it hits you, the 
average Englishman only begins to take lawn tennis seriously 
at an age when an American or Frenchman may already 
be a performer of note. Mr. Blackmore will have none of 
these excuses. He is a technical expert (the literature of 
ball games is entirely in the hands of technical experts), 
and he is also, in the phraseology now popularised by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, a Neo-Lamarckian. He believes in progress. 
He does not believe that the evolution of lawn tennis is 
effected by mere force of circumstances, by Natural selection, 
or even by Davis Cup selection as practised by the Lawn 
Tennis Association—of which he has not a good word to 
say. We are the masters of our own fate. We must 
adopt the latest American grips, the American service, the 
American position at the net; we must insist upon more 
hard courts to practise on in winter; we must get rid of 
the Rip van Winkles of the L.T.A. In fact we must make 4 
great effort of will, even if it means that every first-class 
lawn tennis player becomes a teetotaler and a vegetarian, 
and we shall then repulse the foreign legions at Wimbledon 
and recover our lost laurels. 

In the matter of grip Mr. Blackmore is undoubtedly right. 
The trouble with the ordinary British “rabbit” is that 
he does not change his hold for a backhand shot, whereas 
neither the “ English” grip nor the Tilden grip (which Mr. 
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Blackmore well describes as “shaking hands with the 
racket”) will do for the backhand. The hand must be 
slipped back and the thumb must lie along the back of the 
handle before a backhand volley or, still more, a backhand 
drive can be successfully negotiated. A few exceptions 
among great players merely prove the rule. Mr. Patterson, 
for instance, and Mr. Shimidzu play a backhand stroke 
with the same face of the racket as the forehand, thus 
making a difficult gymnastic feat of it, whereas the backhand 
action should be the easiest and most graceful thing in this 
most graceful of ball games. As to service, too, it is im- 
possible to dispute Mr. Blackmore’s assertion that no 
English player at the present time’has a really great service. 
In regard to position at the net there is something to be 
said on both sides. Mr. Blackmore is for standing only a 
few feet from the net, rather than in the Doherty position 
just inside the service line; but it is noticeable that in the 
excellent action photographs with which he illustrates his 
remarks on volleying only one player (Mr. Lycett) appears 
to adopt this position: Mr. Tilden certainly does not. 
These photographs are remarkably successful, by the way. 
In other forms of sport—racing, for instance—the camera 
is often at fault. In every photograph of a hundred yards’ 
sprint, or a horse race, there are one or two competitors 
who appear to be standing still, or, at any rate, to be making 
singularly little progress; but in lawn tennis photographs 
it is a very rare thing for a player to appear in an ungainly 
or unnatural-looking attitude. 

If Mr. Wallis Myers, the lawn tennis editor of the Field, 
were to take Mr. Blackmore on at singles, we imagine that 
he would make short work of him, for Mr. Myers is still 
a player of distinction; but his prose, if more correct, is 
considerably less vigorous. His temperament, too, is 
conservative ; he even expresses regret that Wimbledon is 
becoming so up-to-date! In this literary adventure he 
has attempted nothing more ambitious than a book of 
reminiscences, Perhaps his most amusing story is told 
of the late Anthony Wilding at Monte Carlo: 

Defying convention, he would attempt to run the gauntlet ofstern 
officialdom at the Casino by entering in grey “‘ bags” and a Norfolk 
jacket, for all the world as if he were strolling down Trumpington 
Street. Challenged by the janitor, who pointed gravely to his 
belt, hanging loosely down, he removed the offending article and 
handed it to the official, passing smilingly through the portals before 
the latter had recovered his composure. 


LABOUR AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
The Labour International Handbook. Edited by R. Patme 


Durr (Secretary, International Section, Labour 
Research Department). The Labour Publishing Co. 
12s. 6d. 


The Labour Research Department and the editor of this 
book are to be congratulated on a very useful piece of work. 
They make no claim to formulate a programme for the 
Labour Party in foreign affairs, or to be propagandist in 
any narrow sense, but rather to set out facts, economic, 
political and industrial, in the clearest way. This has been 
done with remarkable success, and the book should be 
invaluable to speakers and writers, outside as well as inside 
the ranks of Labour. Despite the omissions and the com- 
pression inevitable in treating so large a theme in three 
hundred pages, the information given is both well arranged 
and voluminous, ranging from Mr. Wilson’s “ Fourteen 
Points ” to the “ Twenty-One Conditions ” of Moscow, and 
from a discussion of the foreign exchanges to a short account 
of the organisation and policies of the Labour movements 
in forty different countries. In addition to what may be 
called the Baedeker side of the volume, there is a section 
devoted to signed articles by various well-known contributors 
on the leading issues of international affairs and foreign 
policy, such as the League of Nations, Russia and Ireland, 
India and Egypt, the British Empire and the rival Socialist 
Internationals, These articles are of rather unequal value, 


a 


and the editor frankly warns us to look for bias. Some 
bias there is, but it is, on the whole, a restrained and fair 
bias, and, in any case, it is far better that experts, such as 
Mr. Noel Buxton or Mr. J. H. Harris or Miss Llewelyn 
Davies, should write what they think about the Middle 
East or Native Races or International Co-operation than 
that they should strain at a pinchbeck impartiality, W, 
have said that there is no foundation here of a foreign poli 
for the British Labour Party; but it is clear that the facts 
and the ideas and the spirit of this book will be the ray 
materials out of which such a policy will have presently to 
be made. The reader will find that throughout the articles, 
divergent as may be the views of their authors on points 
of detail, there runs the same note of idealism—an idealism 
which issues in the demand for the greatest possible measure 
of freedom for all nations and races, together with the 
greatest possible degree of co-operation, economic as well as 
political, These ideals of genuine “ internationalism ” are 
the only foundation on which a Labour Party can possibly 
build, if it is to maintain its moral position. The test will 
come in their practical application. We do not attach much 
value to the conventional gibe about Labour's ignorance 
and inexperience; a knowledge of foreign affairs is not 
confined to the peerage and the Stock Exchange and the 
readers of the Daily Sketch. But what everyone who wants 
to avert the break-up of civilisation must be anxious about, 
is that the mass of the people should be awakened to the 
forces with which these ideals will have to contend—forces 
of greed and corruption, of nationalism and intolerance, 
If that can be achieved, we shall have gone far on the road 
to the “democratisation of foreign politics.” We hope 
that this book will help the awakening. 


EASTERN WISDOM? 


The Rhythm of Life. (Based on the Philosophy of Lao-Tse.) 
Translated by M. E. Reynouips from the Dutch of 
Henri Borer. Murray. 8s. 6d. 


This book belongs to “‘ The Wisdom of the East Series,” 
and the aim of that series is, as the editors state, “ very 
definite.” It is also very ambitious. The editors “ desire 
above all things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors of good-will and understanding 
between East and West.” The nobility of the desire sets up 
automatically a hard standard of criticism. Of the volume 
before us it is impossible honestly to say that it will con- 
tribute much to an understanding between East and West, 
for there is little in it that is distinctively Eastern. It is 
translation, not even from a Dutch translation of Lao-Tse, 
but from a Dutch interpretation—admittedly a wide and 
loose one—of Lao-Tse’s philosophy. For instance, two 
out of the three chapters are devoted respectively to Art 
and Love, and much of every chapter is occupied by meta- 
phorical exposition, yet M. Borel himself tells us: * None 
of my metaphorical comparisons . . . are anywhere to be 
found in Lao-Tse’s work. Neither has he anywhere spoken 
of Art, nor specially of Love.” ; 

We read here of our brothers, the trees, the mountains, 
the sea, the air, the light ; and of one particular little tree 
which is our sister. And we remember St. Francis. We 
read that the sea moves “ because so it must be.” And 
we remember Plato. We read that “ what we imagine to 
be real is not real, and yet emanates from the real, for the 
Real is the Whole.” And we remember Hegel. We read 
that men desire too many things: “they desire, too, to 
be wise and good, and that is worst of all.” And we remem- 
ber Walt Whitman. We read: ‘‘ When once you are free 
from all your seeming, from all your craving and lusting, 
then you will move of yourself, without so much as knowing 
that you move.” And we remember Schopenhauer. We 
read: “ You must never believe pain to be a real thing. 
And we remember Mrs. Eddy. We read that murderers 
and harlots, philosophers and poets, “ all bear within them 
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an indestructible treasure, and not one is better than 
another.” And we remember that, after all, there is the 
New Testament. 

To all these points of criticism it might reasonably 
be rejoined: “ But why expect anything new? Is not 
the justification of this book precisely that it shows Eastern 
thought and Western to be alike?” (Both Platonism and 
Christianity, of course, are in a,sense themselves Eastern, 
but here the point is irrelevant.) To such a rejoinder we 
can only retort that the philosophy of Lao-Tse is here 
offered us as something unattainable elsewhere. Moreover, 
the very contradictions with which we are all familiar as 
the subject-matter of philosophy are here offered us as 
their own solution. Thus all “ cravings of the heart are 
unreal,” and Tao, the One, the inexpressible, is the source 
of everything, good and bad: and yet friendship and love 
“are the best things in life... . They are one with the 
first stirrings of Tao within you.” And when the philosopher 
who expounds the philosophy of Lao-Tse exclaims: “I 
do not know what my wisdom is, nor my poetry. It is 


all one. It is so simple and natural, when once you under- 
stand this! It is all Tao”—we permit ourselves a last 
recollection: Swinburne’s “ Fiddle, we know, is diddle, 


and diddle, we take it, is dee.” 
And yet there would seem to be a beautiful philosophy 
there to be expounded. If only it were better done! 


LETTERS TO ISABEL 


Letters to Isabel. By Lorp SHaw or DUNFERMLINE. 
Cassell. 2ls. 


“‘ Autobiography ? Catch me! Horrible word: horrible 
thing! To stand aloof from oneself, mere impossible 
acrobatics: to pretend that you are unconcerned as to 
whether you should appear a pleasing object ? mere useless 
affectation. So what to do? Just this: to let you see 


places, events and men just as I happen to remember them, - 


and if I stumble across the picture with any of the struggles 
and happinesses of my own life I shall be there because 
you have dragged me in.” 

These sentences which occur in the first letter of the series 
which Lord Shaw has published serve as a preface to the 
whole volume. They not only enlighten the reader as to how 
and why the letters were written, but they give also a fair 
example of his style. There is something to be said for the 
form which Lord Shaw has chosen for his reminiscences, but 
much against it. It allows freedom to the author. He 
is unfettered by the procession of events, public or private ; 
he can follow any train of thought without appearing to 
indulge in too long a parenthesis. The drawback is 
that he always seems in two minds about the ultimate 
destination of his letters, and this indecision is painful to 
the reader. Were the letters really meant for one particular 
person—a daughter—or were they written for the public 
at large? If they were real letters we should be a little 
less uncomfortable about such phrases as “Catch me!” 
and “ Dearest maidie,” or allusions to a “ sweet somebody 
with the auburn hair,” which in a record of a public life are 
certainly out of place. No autobiographer should 
“ stumble ” across his own pictures. His domestic emotions 
must either be suppressed or thrust boldly into the fore- 
ground. These half-measures are troublesome, and even 
Queen Victoria grasped this principle, as her Journal in 
the Highlands will show. 

In so far as they are records of public life, Lord Shaw’s 
letters are most interesting and contribute to the history 
of the past fifty years. He has invested such apparently 
dry themes as Scotch University Reform and the con- 
troversies of the Presbyterian elders with a romance which 
delights and surprises. We tremble over the disposition of 
Mr. Carnegie’s millions, and we shudder at the fateful 
victory of the “ Wee Frees.” 

We only wish, as “Isabel” appears to have done, that he 
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had allotted a little more space to his memories of the Bar, 
The legal anecdotes which, with some difficulty, she ex. 
tracted from him, are told with spirit and freshness. 

The political society described in this book has passed 
away with the war. It is already distant and its ritual 
seems more impressive, its wit more pointed, its disputes 
more dramatic and less sordid by reason of that veil which 
now hangs between us and it. Those who, like Lord Shaw, 
can describe that society with simplicity and vigour will 
always find grateful listeners. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Early Mathematical Manuscripts of Leibniz. Translated by J. 
McCuitp. The Open Court Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. 


There is always something rather tiresome in controversies as to the 
priority of two inventors ; but the fame of Newton and Leibniz and 
the immense importance of the discovery of the calculus make it 
impossible to forget a controversy which at one time roused great 
interest and high feeling. 

At the stage in which mathematics was in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, it was only natural that a great mathematician 
should devise the calculus—and quite natural that two great men 
should independently of each other. The really odd part about it 
was that it should be Newton, the mathematician, who got the ides 
of a limit in a form which was nearly correct, whereas it was Leibniz, 
the philosopher, who devised the notation—the signs for integration 
and differentiation—which helped so much to make the calculus 3 
useful machine. Mr. Child, who now publishes translations of many 
of Leibniz’ mathematical manuscripts of his History and Origin of th 
Differential Calculus and the postscript to a Letter to James Bernouille 
(which is in some matters inconsistent with the History), has added 
Gerhardt’s essays on Leibniz in London and Leibniz and Pascal and 
valuable notes and explanations of his own. Leibniz was inaccurate 
in some statements ; he seems to have had a great desire to be recog- 
nised as a discoverer. His controversial methods are unattractive. 
In the History, for instance, he calls to his aid an anonymous pamphlet 
which he had really written himself. That was not cricket. But on 
the whole Mr. Child, after a painstaking inquiry, reaches this conclusion : 
“‘ As far as the actual invention of the calculus as he understood the 
term is concerned, Leibniz received no help from Newton or Barrow; 
but for the ideas which underlay it he obtained from Barrow a very 
great deal more than he acknowledged.” There we may let it rest; 
but the manuscripts are interesting, apart from the controversy ; we 
see in them the germination and gradual development of the process 
of integration, and can perceive that to use a long “s” in place of the 
word “own” made a surprising difference to the mathematician. 


Artificial Light. By M. Lucxrescn. University of London Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Luckiesch has written a readable book full of information on 4 
subject which is usually treated in a dry and technical way. We are 
so familiar with artificial light that we are apt to forget the important 
part it plays in our civilisation. The author is an enthusiast for his 
subject. Thus we read on p. 12: “ Artificial light to-day has numerous 
advantages over light which has been furnished by the Creator. It is 
sometimes stated that it can never compete with daylight in cheapness, 
inasmuch as the latter costs nothing. But this is not true. Even in 
the residence daylight costs something, because the windows are more 
expensive than plain walls. The expense of washing windows is an 
appreciable percentage of the cost of gas or electricity. And there 
is window-breakage to be considered.” The author develops this line 
of argument with great skill and returns to it again in a later chapter, 
till the reader begins to feel that daylight-saving is the very reverse of 
an economy, and looks forward to the time when no one while in his 
office or factory or home will be conscious of the fact that the sum 
It should be mentioned that the book contains good illus- 


exists. 

trations. ’ 
Con @ depuis la Revolution jusqu’ s ls 

Histoire de France temporaine depuis Sixth Part, “1S 


Paix de 1919. Edited by Ernest Lavisse. 
Révolution de 1848: Le Second Empire.” 
Hachette. 30 francs. 

We have already noticed this excellent history, of which the sub- 
stantial volumes appear regularly every month. The sixth is devoted 
to the years 1848-57, principally, of course, to the 1848 revolutions. 
It is specially interesting to read the authentic account of the National 
Workshops,” in which the critics of “Socialism” have a 
persisted in seeing a triumphant demonstration of the absurdity 
Louis Blanc’s aspirations for the “ organisation of labour, and the 
ruinous impracticability of any recognition of the “ Right to a 
Once more the historian explains that, far from being the work 
Louis Blanc (who was, meantime, patiently organising nothing more 
revolutionary than little self-governing workshops of handicraftsmes) 
the absurd enterprises in the Champ de Mars were instituted by 
opponents of Socialism, merely as the cheapest method of relieving 


By C. SEIGNOBOS 
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BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA : 


Catalogue of Works in many Tongues on Prana 
Ce a butdert-Index. Compiled and annotated by . —hes 
With Be Plates, — we ye , any Ee Me . sont 
large re com prising 964 pages Pp. ndex), 
ar a ay ea — top gt £3 38. met. 
PB ae y, cal +o © a very restricted and 
ly tec technical class of collectors and brarians, but its amazing index 
1 shows how closely the books here described 
te human interest... . 
ble work of refer 
y technical ieee, Bs public and vate.”—The Times. 
catalogue of very great ue, and eminently satisfact 
bibliographical point of view, as well as with respect to the mul 
tedins bibliographical and historical references which are on every 
. The index forms a very remarkable and comprehensive bibliograp y 
exact science, the like of which, for its catholicity of character, is hardly 
to be 1 *—Saturday Westminster Gazette. 


SIKES AND NANCY, A Reading by CHARLES DICKENS. 
originally in possession of Sir HENRY IRVING, 
with an Introduction and Guan Bibliography of the Reading Editions 
by J. — STONEHOUSE. vo, grey boards, 
Price 15s. net. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., LONDON, 
140 Strand, W.C.2, and 41 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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FIVE SHILLINGS FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


WANTED—One Million 


Men and Women who will give 


Five Shillings a Year. 
That will maintain the whole Service of 244 Life-boats. ° 
During the first six months of 1921 
£50,000 have been received. 
The Institution still needs 
880,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Will ties Fy ae a please send your 
_ Five Shillings T 
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AN INSTRUMENT FOR BETTER WORK 
AND AT A LOWER AVERAGE COST. 





THE ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


is a machine which does everything that a modern t 
expects from a modern machine, most readily, most easily, 
and in the most convenient manner. 


There are twenty special features characteristic to this 


machine only, combining to ensure perfect service and 
These ! 


lasting sati ‘action. 


Write, "phone, or call for a demonstration ; there is no 
obligation to buy. The Royal stands on its own merits. 





Address—ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, 
75a Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


Branches and Agencies everywhere. 
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and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
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(000 bose have. been trained for Civ td — ot and Restes tion. 
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-“<-- H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WaLme, K. S 
Treasurer Cc. BE. Ma , MA 





J Secretaries - UH. “Baistow W x G. COPELAND. 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to, and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
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EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
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the unemployed. They were, in fact, nothing but relief works, where 
every applicant could draw two francs a day ; and Louis Blanc never 
ceased to protest against them. They were, it seems, from the first 
intended to result in disastrous failure, in order that every project 
of interfering with “freedom of competition” in the relations of 
Capital and Labour might be for ever discredited. And it cannot 
be denied that the trick succeeded. So persistent is misrepresentation 
that, to this day, in France and Britain alike, the common opinion 
of the class deeming itself educated firmly holds to it that the story 
of these relief works represents a disastrous failure of Socialism ! 
This volume, by so an historian as M. Seignobos, 
deserves the attention of the British reader. 
Wealth and YouandI. By E. F.B. Fett. Methuen. 6s. 

~ Mr. Fell appears to be one of those enviably simple-minded souls 
who know Right from Wrong at a glance, who still believes that 
the Bolsheviks have “nationalised’’ women, and who in all 
seriousness can write sentences of this sort: ‘‘ The Bolshevists and 
true Socialists have stamped upon all religion”; ‘You cannot 
abolish private property until you have abolished the Family ” ; 
“Individualism in the old bad sense of ‘ each for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost’ is a materialistic doctrine more familiar, 
happily, to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries than it is 
to us”; * ‘ While labour is the source of all wealth, capital is the 
source of all labour.” (That last statement by the way raises an 
interesting query about the position of Adam.) And soon. At the 
same time Mr. Fell is ingeniously plausible sometimes, and his book 
may ve recommended to “ Study Circles” as an exercise in the dis- 
covery of minor economic and logical fallacies. 


THE CITY 


HE further reduction of } per cent. in the Bank Rate, 

which took place last week, bringing it down to 

6 per cent., came as a surprise. That such a re- 
duction would take place shortly was a foregone conclusion, 
but it was generally thought that a change would not 
occur until the coal dispute was definitely settled. In 
so far as it lessens slightly the interest people have to pay 
on current loans and overdrafts the reduction constitutes 
a mild encouragement to traders, and it has given a slight 
stimulus to gilt-edged securities. The New Zealand Govern- 
ment has been the first big borrower to avail itself of the 
improved conditions, and has, I believe, broken all records 


by nengeny | the loan on one day and advertising the ‘ 


prospectus on the next. The amount offered is £5,000,000 
in 6 per cent. inscribed stock, repayable August Ist, 1951, 
the New Zealand Government having the option of earlier 
repayment from August Ist, 1936. The issue price is 
96 per cent., and as New Zealand loans are usually popular, 
it may be favourably received in spite of the large amount. 
Another issue of interest is that of 150,000 Ordinary £1 
shares by A. W. Gamage, Ltd., at par. This well-known 
concern has acquired some much coveted premises which 
it had long been unable to get, and it proposes to develop 
further in the direction of a general store instead of being 
primarily a — establishment. The settlement of the 
coal dispute been greeted with a sigh of relief, and has 
given rise to a slightly better feeling; but that is all. 
* . . 


A correspondent has asked me to deal in these notes 
with the subject of life and endowment assurance. He 
says that he, and doubtless many others, would like an 
expression of opinion as to what proportion of income it is 
advisable to put aside in insurance. He also asks if I can 
explain how it comes about that one insurance company, 
which advertises largely, can offer so much more attractive 
terms than others, and if it is safe? I cannot claim to write 
as an expert on insurance matters, but have obtained the 
following two hs from a gentleman who is an 
undoubted authority in this field. 


“The subject of life and endowment assurance is so com- 
lex and many-sided that to deal with it in a few words is 
impossible. Needs vary considerably. General advice, 
therefore, is not so valuable as recommendations suited to 
each particular case. The question as to what proportion 
of one’s income it is advisable to set aside for life assurance 
is an interesting one. It is safe to say that the vast 
majority of heads of families are under-insured. To ascer- 
tain whether one is fully insured or not, the proper test 
to apply is to estimate the realisable value of one’s invested 
capital, plus insurances, and side by side with this to estimate 


the value of one’s life, based on the probable number of 
working years one can reasonably expect. The Workman’s 
Compensation Acts, for instance, take the value of a work. 
man who is killed by accident as three years’ wages or £300, 
whichever sum is the greater. —— may differ as 
to the adequacy of this valuation, but inadequate or not, 
it is unfortunately true that large numbers of professiona] 
and business men die every year, leaving as provision for 
their dependents considerably less than three years’ earn. 
ings. This is the minimum at which one should aim. 


* * * 


“The next most important point to consider is what 
proportion of one’s cote binaies can be most economi 
employed in life and endowment assurance. In this matter 
the Government comes to one’s assistance, and, so to speak, 
offers to pay a portion of one’s premiums. By recent 
Finance Acts the Government allows a rebate on life assur. 
ance premiums of half the current rate of tax up to one- 
sixth of one’s income; in other words, a man i 
£1,000 a year can earmark up to £166 13s. 4d. for insurance 
premiums and is entitled to a rebate of tax of 3s. in the £ 
on this sum, thus securing this amount of insurance at a 
net reduction of 15 per cent. It would seem from this 
that in the opinion of the income-tax authorities one-sixth 
of one’s income is a legitimate amount for the av 
man to allow for provision for whole life and endowment 
assurance. Reference to a first-class company’s tables 
shows that for the sum mentioned a man of forty i 
£1,000 a year could secure endowments of £1,000 at ¢ 
55, and £1,500 at age of 60, plus provision for his dependents 
of £1,500 payable at death—a total equal to four years’ 
earnings. As to why the particular company referred to 
by your correspondent can offer what he describes as ‘so 
much more attractive terms than others,’ this is a highly 
controversial subject, and, the law of libel being what it is, 
almost any comment is unwise. In the matter of life 
assurance, however, safety first is the prime essential. 
Whatever greater advantages one company may appear 
to offer over another, a good general rule to follow is that 
if one has the slightest doubt as to the stability of the 
concern, one had better not enter into a contract. nerall 
speaking, the writer is of opinion that leading Briti 
companies doing a mixed business, 7.e., fire, marine, accident 
and general business, in addition to life assurances, are 
the best for life and endowment assurance purposes. 
Usually in such cases the Life Funds cannot be called — 
to bear any losses which may be incurred by other bran 

of the business, while they are entitled to draw upon all 
the surplus funds of the remainder in case of need.’ 


* * * 


The following extract from a report of the Madrid branch 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, dated June 10th, is 
of unusual interest, and provides food for thought : 


Madrid, June 10th, 1921. 

An event of the utmost importance to British trade interests 
has occurred in Spain this week. The Marques de Lema, the 
Spanish es Minister, by rati ing the special convention, 
drafted last November during the International Postal Congress 
held here, whereby in future letters, postcards, printed matter, and 
samples exchanged between Spain, the United States, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Dominicana, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela, will 
be sent at domestic postal rates, struck a severe blow at British 
interests. 

The convention was proposed by the United States delegates 
at the Congress, and accepted by all the countries concerned. It 
will take effect immediately on the ratifications being ex 

While this measure is being taken by the far-sighted traders of 
the countries concerned, the British Post Office announces aa 
increase of the postal rates on all mail articles sent abroad. 


Mr. Kellaway, who, as Postmaster-General, stands at the 
head of the greatest nationalised undertaking in the world, 
after his re-election at Bedford a few weeks ago exp 

his delight that “ nationalisation and other foreign fads 
had been defeated.” So long as we allow people like 
Lord Gainsford and Mr. Kellaway, who lose no opportunity 
of stating their disbelief in community ownership, to 
remain at the head of our nationalised undertakings, there 
is little hope of a broad policy helpful to trade, industry 
and the community at large being adopted. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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s RT OF LIFE MOVEMENT. 


z 
| A New Force in Modern Life. . 
@ Full details from Secretary, “ Art of Life,” 28 John bad 
g Street, W.C. 1, mentioning New Statesman. e 

s 


ART .GALLERY. 


Aum» ARviane EXHIBITION. 

Last Week. (All day Sat.) wy tis 
MANSARD Y, Heal & Son, Ltd, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 














A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
It is possible to recover 2 of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 

Write for partioulars, giving date of birth. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


148  BOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











COMMAND Rag on REMUNERATION by qualifying at home in 
spare time Accountancy or Secretaryship, = oe, em & of ae a = 
with the ight to cogens Status-stamping let to your name. why 

not obtain the new Bachelor of Commerce di egree of London University “eas 
postal courses ; students coached individually under a staff of poeta. tered 
Accountants, Barristers-at-Law. Moderate fees, by Instalments if 

The “ Student’s Guide ’—a comprehensive and informative — --w- dy wemeat 
obligation.—_METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Dept., 453 St. Albans. 











BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests, 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Aug.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS including Lake Garda and Innsbruck 


Aug. —trautan ‘ond § SWISS LAKES. p=. 
Sept.—_NORTH — HILL TOWNS and A ? frizs, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 
4 weeks, 79 


Later. ITALY, ALGERIA- TUNISIA, EGYPT, SICILY, ete. 
an from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter trams and shops. 
Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to — of interest. Private 

tent on sands for bathing and picnics.— Apply Miss K. M 


Ve plemasly sated bes local Guest House. Centrally and 
poy im tuated locality. Tennis, +}. &c., with photographs, 


—_— er, te Tg DAILY. 
a “Tourist’s Ticket,” breaking your journey anywhere. 
eee eee lon, 208 per dn day. Send for Descriptive 











Book, post free, 34.— Asron’s, House 





ST" Ghamonts Rall ye Granges sur Salvan, above Martigny- 
Chamonix 3,400 ft. Excellent excursions. French-Swiss family 

Chalet. ae 350 frs. monthly imclusive—Mme. CHATENAY, 
Le Créet, re R t. BARHAM, Gata Woodford Bridge. 


TO BE LET. 


Ga FURNISHED HOUSE to Let, Cotswolds. Living: room, 
Studio, 1 bedroom, kitchen, bathroom. August 26th and all September. 
—MILLER, The Studio, Campden, Glos. 


T? stage LBS .~—Daruites Country Cottage (foot of Downs) in Wilts 
Post, telegraph, telephone quite close. Daily help obtain- 
+ a — F bed, two sitting rooms. 
tint end July. sore 5 Box 636, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 














OOKS.—Scott’s Novels, Author’s Favourite Edition, oe vols., 

1829, etc., £6 6s.; Perrot and Chipiez =, Art in Pheenicia, Chaldea, 

poe See Art, etc., complete set, 12 vols., fe 128.; Chas. 

Darwin's Works, best , 13 vols., £2 108.; Budge’s History of Egypt, 's vols., 

{2 28.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, oy COPY, £6 108.5 Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, £7 78. ; 

Ormerod’s History 1882, £6 68. ; Balzac’ s Greater Works, 

Caxton Pub. 1 14 vols., £4 ~?¢ Hibbert journal, Vols. I, to XI., £3 10s.; Hill’s 

Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38. ; Stevenson's Prince Otto, rst edit. , Tare, {12 128., 

Monthly , edited by Henry Newbolt, vols. 1 to 17, £2 10s. ; Morris (W: m.), 

Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., £15 15s. (1910) ; Story te ogy’ 8s 

= fine - dt ays 10s. ; “Reign of Terror French Revol.), 2 vols., 3898, £ 3 

onal, paper copy, Villon Socy., he 40 Madden's Uni I ont 

a “dit oy O'R: numerous illus., 1916, 8; s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., 

fy, Hg ak 16 10s. ; Ency. Britannica, ene t., 25 vols., good set, a bargain, 

tee ben 3 ’s Attic Theatre, 9s. ; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., £12 15s.; Cust’s 

»2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected Poems, 

Ricard Prow,2' Jame Austen set, 5 vols., 308.; Froude’s History of England, 

tion, 1870, 12 vols., is 58. ; John Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., 

pe mg 218.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 30s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 1850, 

258.; Leaf’s The Nliad, 2 vols., 1 358. ; Schuckburgh’ s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, oes . 3 
’s Select Works in glish, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; Dramatic Works of St. 

with —- by John Drinkwater, 3 vols, 1973, 258.; Frank Harris, 5 nt 

Oscar Wilde, 2 , £2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols., £25; Smollett’s 

Works, ed. by Sainry, 7 vot ase » 258. ; is a yy catalogue. If you want a book and 

have failed to find am the most expert bookfinder extant. 

Libraries purchased. BAKER'S” GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, 


N EW BOOK BARGAINS.—Vizetelly, The Anarchists: their 
Faith and Record, 8vo, illus., ros. 6d. for 6s.; Starck, Sw Jew and Human 
Sacrifice, roy. 8vo, 10s. i t for 4s. 6d. ; Sutherland, he Bonds of Society, 
v0, 108. 6d. for 38. 64. ; Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 8vo, 108. 6d. for 
+ Booth, ee: His ais Phliosophy and and 45 8vo, 38. 6d. for 2s. 3d.; Tugan- 
t, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. for 2s, ; 

Staars, The engin” Woman: Studies in Her ay tee volution, 8vo, 98. for 38. 6d. ; 

H. de Vere Stacpoole, F: Villon: His Life and Times, cr. 8vo, for 3s. 6d. ; 
Strindberg, Easter, and S " it, cr. 8vo, 5s. for 2s. 6d. ; Strind , Legends : 
Autobiographical Sketches, cr. 8vo, 5s. for 2s.; Borman, Bacon’s Cryp’ Rhymes, 
a Hol 6d. for 3s. 6d. ; om Droll Stories, ae Robida, 8vo, 21s. for 12s. 6d. ; 
Toynbee, Diaries of W . Macready, 2 vols., roy. vO, portraits, 328. for tos. 6d. ; 

| Com; Novel _ Short Stories, 10 pao illus., 8vo, £10 for £6 tos. 
So y Minds, 8vo, 8s. 6d. for 4s. 6d. ; Hamel, Jea’ n de 
a, ny x _ 4 All in cloth and carr. paid. THE MINERVA 
ow 9 en Street, Leicester. 


aa Si s Pepys’ Diary, to vol, 10s. ; Punch, 1 
B vols., 1841- —_ De Nat. . and § £7 23 vols., 18 ee 
Litchfield’s Old Furni 








; Book 
ghey Ee Bag t have failed to obtain elsewhere.— 
Parag ince, 21 John it Street, books ted. 
Lit Brigh: Birmingham, 3,000 wan! List free. 


LITERARY. 


THE mony ty tea REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money sending MSS. to wrong paper. To oF ty ty F 
booklet to the PrivcrpaL, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, Co CowrorD, SUSSEx. 

UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 

A’ Essays, M end Songs to Mr. Anreun Seoce want, Pubiicher o te 

~yi J 3, Typing unessential. New authors 











Je SCRESOMALLY WELL-FURNISHED FLAT. Living-room, 
bathroom, kitchenette. Plate, linen. Tennis courts. Aug.-Sept. 
Minute Finchley Road Sta tion. ALEXANDER, 4 Greencroft Gardens, “Sw. 6. 


_ LET, part of a set of rooms in the Temple, furnished or un- 
furnished, for use as offices.—Apply Box 665, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








URNISHED HOUSE TO LET for August. Large garden. Lovely 
country. 4 bedsand bathroom,h.andc. {£4 per week inclusive.— 
Address Rosanna, Harpford, Ottery 8. Mary, Devon. 





OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





Ce position. Homely Board -residence.—BorriE, 
Rudgwick, Horsham. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATEs- 
MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
is”. . . ea of 
One Year ih >) ee re 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, W. S.11. 
Principal: R. H. Pickarp, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Training College: Miss Mary E. MARSDEN. 

-~ — courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, Science applied to Housecraft, Advanced Cookery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Head of De ent: Miss BIDELEUX. 
Recognised Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For culars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


Gane SCHOOL OF CIVICS, GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


SATURDAY, 30th JULY, TO SATURDAY, 13th AUGUST, 1921. 
The school offers a comprehensive course of study suitable for lecturers on citizen- 
ship, teachers of civics, workers, health workers, or; and social students. 
programme includes courses on Sona , Economics, Anthropology, Modern 
History, Biology, Social Psychology, Social hy, Sociology and Civics, with 
courses Py wer) ae Civic and Regional Survey, Maternity and Child 
Art in Social Life 


to Miss MARGARET TATTON, Secretary, Civic Education League, 
Leplay House, ‘5 B ve Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher's Training in SwEpDIsH Epvuca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MassaGe, Dancrne in all its 

branches, Games, Swrmminc, ANATOMY, HyGrEene, &c. Three years’ course. F 
prospectus apply the Src. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For information Loan Fund and Grants from the 


concerning 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY CouRSES in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new ange gaa of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret vitality, and key to open-ais 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal co’ tion specially treated without need 
tions. Delicate children improve q y.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 

Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


SCHOOLS. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchisy Road, London). 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATU LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris cing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 














For particulars appl 




















Great Missenden, 
An ental 


Boys 9 to 13 sk at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 only extras individual music 


lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Feedoals: The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


, ’ 
ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage ey by means of Literature, Act: ng. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every ption ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as — Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Tr: 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedis! 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees. 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CuInBRooK Roap, GROVE PaRK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
ears. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


TREETLY NURSERY and 

















PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma) 
assisted by Misa J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trotter's Rh Method} 
and Margaret Morris Dancing taught. Special unities given for Artistic Develop- 


ment. The Principal takes a few children into her home, where they have the advan- 
tages of home life combined with education, 


JULY 2, 199} 
L_ #IGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Public 
well- Park; moderg 


Large 
brary, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 
Medical Council for 1st M.B. work.— Prog 





J iNDuM HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SB,. 





Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character, 
N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years x sical 
P. Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Hasdicafn - im Pai ia 


Domestic 
addition to usual subjects and languages. Pr tion for matriculation 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham le- Willows, Suffolk. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


The Council invites applications for the t of ORGANISIN 
TUTOR in ECONOMICS aa POLITICAL SCIENCE to the Trade 
Union Classes. The Tutor will also rank as a part-time Lecturer in 
the Faculty of Commerce. 

Stipend {400 per annum. The duties will commence on October Ist, 
1921. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be 
sent not later than Saturday, July 16th, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 














Gko. H. MORLEY, Secretary, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION. 

The Council of the University is about to proceed to the appoint. 
ment of a Lecturer in Education. Experience in boys’ seco; : 
schools is expected. Salary according to the University scale, be 
ginning at {£350 for the first year. 

Applications should be sent not later than July rith, to the 
INTERNAL REGISTRAR of the University, from whom further particulary 
may be obtained. 








————__ 


TYPEWRITING. 


a aa iAIA, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
., &c., &c., accurately and prom t itten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, — gies Te 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel 
Central 1565. ; 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accuratel d 
A experienced ‘typist.—Mrs, BROOKER, 16 Sutieen may A = 


SERRS ST PR WRITING — Authors’ MSS. poomptty and accu- 
y es Moderate terms. y 

typing experience.—aihes HILpITCH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’ rs Green, t med 
"T SEBWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and omptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira ye -. Westcliff, 


YPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Poems, Plays, &., 
Correctly copied. Ten years’ experience.—CiaupE Gopparp, 228 Raita 
Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 




















Te Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. typewriter. Guaranteed work. Moderate terms, 
—Address Mrs. CHEESMAN, 19 Abingdon Bidgs., Boundary S 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





REFORMED INNS. 
SK for Descriptive List tis) of 160 In d Hotels managed 
A by the e’s oa he Amecintion, Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Roms. PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cuata InpustRins, LD. 
CaURCHTOWN, DUNDRUM, CO. DUBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Y eats. 








PANISH PHONETICS.—Practice classes and lectures at Summer 
School of Spanish, Liverpool, August, 1921.—All particulars from the Dmector. 





EW STATESMAN, first vol., April to Oct., 1913. 
War and Peace, complete 43 numbers, Oct., 1913, to April, 1917. 
English Review, March, 1910; Jan., 1911; complete years, 1912, 1913, 1914 
1918; Jan. to Aug., 1915; Jan. to Oct., 1919. 
What offers ?’—J. A. Morton, Whiston Lane, Prescot, Lancs. 





OT A HUMAN MACHINE. Responsible secretarial work, 
literary or artistic, req initiative and ity, desired by intelligent 
young gentlewoman.—Apply Box 662, NEw STATESMAN Office, 1o Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





you mire your accounts andited, or seed 
assistance with your book, or tax returns, write Box 633, NeW 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 





eee 





CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 128. 
BYstzs is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches 


and Black! 18. od., 38., oF 6d. tin, post free from 
HowARTSS, 471 Cr poea’ Shonela. - - 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Strarzsman Pustisuine Co., L1p., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














